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PLATE  A. 

Hambata  Cavk.— Typical  group  of  paintings  forming  part  of  the  frieze  on  the  west  side,  ilhistrated  in 
PI.  XXXIV.  It  exhibits  five  superpositions  as  follows  : — Chocolate  on  old  yellow 
(Middle  Bambata  age)  :  red  on  old  yellow  (early  Upper  Bambata  age)  ;  human  figiires 
in  red  superimposed  upon  chocolate  (Upper  Bambata.  probably  middle  or  late)  ;  red  on 
red  (Upper  Bambata).  The  irregular  lines  in  red  commencing  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  are  superimposed  \ipon  the  whole  series  of  paintings,  and  these,  together  with 
the  figure  of  the  man  running  in  the  top  left  section,  represent  the  most  recent  paintings 
and  are  probably  of  WiltoTi  age.  The  zebra  in  the  right  hand  top  corner  is  of  Upper 
Bambata  age. 
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EHODESIAN  AECH^OLOGICAL  EXPEDITION  (1929):  EXCAVATIONS  IN 
BAMBATA  CAVE  AND  EESEAECHES  ON  PEEHISTOEIC  SITES  IN 
SOUTHEEN  EHODESIA. 

[With  Plates  XXX-XXXVII  and  Colour  Plates  A  {Frontispiece)  and  B.] 

By  A.  Leslie  Armstrong,  M.C,  F.S.I.,  F.S.A. 

The  published  results  of  Mr.  Miles  C.  Burkitt's  archaeological  tour  in  South.  Africa  and  Ehodesia 
in  1928  ("  South  Africa's  Past  in  Stone  and  Paint  ")  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  there 
was  a  closer  relationship  between  the  prehistoric  problems  and  cultures  of  South  Africa  and 
those  of  Europe  than  had  hitherto  been  credited  by  science.  A  study,  on  a  typological  basis, 
of  the  artefacts  figured  in  "  The  Stone  Age  in  Ehodesia,"  by  the  Eev.  NeviUe  Jones  (1926),  and 
in  various  papers  published  during  recent  years  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rhodesian  Scientific 
Association,  not  only  emphasized  this  fact,  but  demonstrated  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
the  field  for  prehistoric  research  which  Ehodesia  presented.  Further,  its  geographical  position 
and  geological  character  was  such  that  if  the  assumption  was  correct  that  the  migration  of 
Early  Man,  or  the  diffusion  of  cultures,  was  from  North  to  South,  then  earlier  phases  of  the 
recognized  cultures  and  less  mixed  industries  were  likely  to  be  found  in  Ehodesia  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected  southwards  towards  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Ehodesian 
sites  having  suffered  little,  as  yet,  from  the  amateur  archaeologist  and  indiscriminate  digging, 
it  was  felt  that  the  forthcoming  meetings  in  South  Africa  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  International  Geological  Congress  presented  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  a  careful  investigation  of  typical  caves  and  rock-shelters.  It  was  confidently 
anticipated  that  such  an  exploration  would  show  whether  the  apparent  link  with  European 
cultures  could  be  substantiated  or  not,  an  anticipation  which  the  results  have  amply  justified. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  Ehodesian  Archaeological  Expedition  (1929),  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  writer,  was  undertaken.  It  left  England  on  May  10th  and  returned  in  September, 
having  devoted  three  months  to  intensive  archaeological  research  in  Southern  Ehodesia  and  at 
the  Victoria  Falls,  a  summary  of  the  results  of  which  was  given  to  the  British  Association 
(Section  "  H  ")  at  the  Johannesburg  meeting. 

The  Expedition  was  financed  by  a  substantial  grant  from  the  University  of  Capetown, 
supplemented  by  grants  from  the  Institute  of  Palaeontology,  Paris  ;  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  ;  The  Skanor  Laboratory  and  Museum,  Sweden  (Dr.  John  af  Klercker)  ;  The  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  ;  and  by  various  private  donors,  amongst  which  should  be  mentioned 
Mr.  A.  Keiller,  F.S.A.,  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Favell,  F.S.A.  ;  also  by  a  personal  travelling  grant  to 
myself  from  the  Council  of  the  British  Association. 

The  work  was  made  possible  by  permissions  to  excavate  and  facilities  accorded  by  the- 
respective  Governments  of  South  and  North  Ehodesia  and  by  the  Ehodesian  Eailway  Co.,  Ltd.', 
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also  by  the  invaluable  assistance  given  to  members  of  tbe  Expedition  througbout  the  period^ 
by  the  Rev.  Neville  Jones,  of  Hope  Fountain  Mission,  Bulawayo,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Maufe,  F.G.S., 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  is  gratefully  and  sincerely^ 
acknowledged. 


SUMBIARY  OP  WOBK. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  MUes  C.  BurMtt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  of  the  Rev.  Neville  Jones, 
the  Expedition  concentrated  chiefly  upon  caves  in  the  Matopo  Hills,  south  of  Bulawayo,  and 
particularly  Bambata  Cave,  which,  through  the  trial  sections  made  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Bulawayo,  in  1918,  was  known  to  contaia  important  deposits  and  a  frieze  of  wall-pairitings.i 

Two  sections  were  systematically  excavated  to  the  bed-rock  of  the  cave,  a  maximum- 
depth  of  20  feet  3  inches,  and  yielded  a  complete  sequence  of  deposits  varying  from  Lower 
Palseohthic  (South  African  Acheulean),  to  a  Microhthic  culture,  believed  to  be  ancestral  to  the 
Wilton  culture  of  the  Cape.  The  succession  of  cultures  was  found  to  be  ui  close  agreement  with 
the  European  sequence.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  excavation,  the  whole  of  the  wall-paintings 
were  carefully  traced. 

A  superficial  examination  was  also  made  of  Nswatugi  Cave  and  trial  sections  dug  in  three 
hitherto  unknown  caves  located  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  Bambata  by  the  aid  of  natives, 
but  through  lack  of  stafi  and  the  unexpected  depth  and  thickness  of  the  Bambata  deposits,  it 
proved  impossible  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  make  a  systematic  examination  of  any  of  these 
caves.  Two  of  them  in  particular,  viz.,  Nswatugi  and  Gumani,  it  is  believed  would  yield  valuable 
results  if  carefully  excavated,  as  both  caves  contain  an  important  series  of  superimposed  wall- 
paintings  and  stratified  floor  deposits.  Further  observations  with  regard  to  these  caves  will 
be  made  later. 

The  confidence  and  help  of  the  natives  having  been  gained  through  introductions  to  local 
head-men  by  the  Rev.  Neville  Jones  ("  MnaU  "),  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  numerous 
previously  unknown  caves  and  rock-shelters  containing  paintings  which,  wherever  possible, 
were  traced. 

A  careful  investigation  was  made  relative  to  the  nature  and  age  of  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the 
river  valley  east  of  Bambata,  in  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Solomon,  B.A.,  of  the  East  African  Archaeological 
Expedition,  rendered  valuable  assistance.  By  their  contained  artefacts  these  deposits  were 
correlated  with  definite  stages  in  the  occupation  of  Bambata  Cave.  Similar  correlations  were 
established  with  the  deposits  of  Chelmer  Spruit,  north-north- west  of  Bulawayo,  visited  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Maufe,  F.G.S.,  and  with  certain  deposits  at  Sawmills,  on  the 
Bulawayo-Wankie  line,  visited  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Nevflle  Jones. 

Implements  from  the  lower  palaeohthic  horizon  of  Bambata  Cave  were  correlated  with  those 
coUected  in  numerous  Rhodesian  river  vaUeys  and  particularly  with  the  palseohths  occurring 
in  the  gravel  bed  underlying  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  exposed  in  the  banks  and  bed  of  the 
Inkwenkwezi  river  at  Inyati  Drift,  north  of  Bulawayo.    Similar  correlations  were  made  with^ 

^  Proceedings,  Rhodesian  Scientific  Association,  Vol.  xvii,  1919. 
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palaeoliths  found  in  situ  in  gravels  underlying  two  distinct  deposits  of  alluvium  at  Mission 
Spruit,  Taungs,  in  Bechuanaland.  Both  these  sites  were  examined  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  Neville  Jones.  Two  visits  were  paid  by  the  writer  to  the  Victoria  Falls',  the  first 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Jones,  when  three  days'  intensive  research  was  devoted  to  the  Zambesi 
gravels  south  of  the  Victoria  Falls  and  their  contained  artefacts.  Valuable  evidence  was- 
obtained  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  Lower  Palaeolithic  series  of  implements  occurring 
there  and  their  relation  to  stages  in  the  erosion  of  the  Zambesi  river  gorge.  The  second  visit 
was  in  company  with  Professor  I'Abbe  Breuil,  when  two  more  days  were  devoted  to  this  work, 
and  the  general  identifications  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  former  visit  were  confirmed 
by  Professor  Breuil. 

The  work  at  the  Victoria  Falls  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  to  be  published 
shortly  in  collaboration  with  the  Rev.  Neville  Jones. 

The  Camp. 

"  Paradise  Camp,"  as  a  visitor  dubbed  it,  was  established  on  June  7th,  1929,  in  the  Matopo 
Hills,  at  a  point  a  quarter  mile  west  of  the  Antelope  Mine  Road  and  about  eight  miles  south- 
south-west  of  the  Matopo  terminus. 

The  site  selected  was  a  detached  granite  kopje  surrounded  by  a  level  expanse  of  open 
veldt  and  scrub,  easily  accessible  to  transport  from  the  road  and  with  a  water-hole  and  tiny 
stream  at  hand.  The  kopje  enclosed  within  itself  a  level  horseshoe  shaped  space  containing 
a  few  trees,  but  devoid  of  scrub,  and  was  sheltered  by  the  fantastically  shaped  piles  of  weathered 
granite  which  encircled  it  on  three  sides.  The  tabular  masses  of  granite  lying  in  this  area  formed 
useful  tables  for  laying  out  and  sorting  specimens,  and  it  thus  provided  an  ideal  camping- 
ground  where  the  use  of  tents  was  quite  unnecessary. 

Though  the  camp  was  situated  nearly  three  miles  from  Bambata  Cave  and  necessitated  a. 
rough  trek  to  and  fro,  through  an  intervening  range  of  rocky  hills  and  across  a  wide  valley 
(PI.  XXX,  Figs.  1  to  3),  it  proved  a  happy  selection  because  the  isolation  of  the  kopje 
rendered  it  secure  from  troops  of  baboons  frequenting  the  neighbouring  ranges  which,  had  it 
been  closer,  would  probably  have  raided  the  camp  in  our  absence  and  disturbed  the  collected 
specimens  laid  out  there. 

Several  Matabele  kraals  were  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  occupants  of  which  our  camp  equipment 
and  activities  were  a  perpetual  source  of  interest,  but,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  though  the 
natives  were  aware  that  the  camp  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  world  for  nine  hours  each  day 
and  for  several  week-ends,  not  a  single  article  was  missed  or  disturbed  during  the  whole  period 
except  a  slab  of  bacon,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  this  was  taken  by  a  passing  white  wagon 
driver. 

Bambata  Cave. 

Bambata  is  a  domical  mountain  of  granite  almost  devoid  of  the  perched  rocks  and  tabular 
masses  so  typical  of  the  Matopo  Hills  in  general,  which  hereabouts  form  roughly  parallel  ranges, 
running  north  and  south,  in  a  series  of  more  or  less  domical  hills,  separated  by  narrow  ravines 
or  jumbled  masses  of  "  castle  "  kopjes.    Between  these  main  ranges  are  narrow  valleys  crowded 
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with  bewildering  piles  of  granite  rocks  and  groups  of  castle  kopjes,  separated  by  level  patches 
of  veldt  and  thorny  scrub,  through  which  the  rivers  have  carved  deep  spruits  (PL  XXX,  Fig.  3, 
and  PL  XXXVI,  Fig.  1). 

Bambata  is  situated  just  within  the  north-west  verge  of  this  mountainous  region  and 
is  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest  hill,  in  the  Western  Matopos,  rising  on  its  east  and  west 
sides  in  smooth  precipitous  slopes  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  or  more  above  the  valleys  which 
flank  it  on  those  sides,  and  are  traversed  by  the  Ovi  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  cave,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  hill,  is  situated  on  its  southern  side,  about  300 
feet  below  the  summit  (PL  XXX,  Figs.  2  and  3),  and  faces  a  cup-shaped  depression  in  the  granite 
forming  the  head  of  a  deep  rocky  kloof  which  plunges  south-eastwards  into  the  valley.  Humus 
has  formed  in  this  hollow  and  given  foothold  to  a  tangled  growth  of  trees  and  thorny  scrub  which 
so  efiectively  masks  the  cave  that  its  presence  is  unsuspected  until  the  southern  verge  of  the 
kloof  is  reached.  From  the  adjoining  valleys,  or  hill  summits,  the  cave  itself  is  invisible,  and 
to  reach  it  necessitates  either  a  severe  scramble  up  the  rocky  kloof  or  a  steep  climb  up  the 
smooth,  bare  dome  of  the  hill.  To  approach  imseen,  or  unheard,  would  be  difficult,  and  the 
defence  of  the  cave  against  man  or  beast  easy.  With  such  natural  advantages  of  position, 
and  situated  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  great  hunting-ground  of  the  high  veldt  with  its  countless 
herds  of  game,  which  only  a  few  miles  distant  stretches  league  on  league  to  the  north  and  west, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  the  floor  deposits  proved  it  to  have  been  a  favoured  retreat  of  man 
from  early  palaeolithic  times  down  to  the  Matabele  War  of  1893.  In  form  it  is  apsidal,  fronted 
by  a  majestic  semielliptical  arch,  38  feet  wide  and  31  feet  in  height.  From  front  to  rear  the 
depth  is  26  feet,  and  the  floor-plan  (Text-fig.  1)  is  a  stilted  semicircle.  Upon  entering  the  cave 
the  most  impressive  feature  is  the  magnificent  frieze  of  wall-paintings,  5  feet  high,  which  at 
a  height  of  8  feet  above  the  floor  makes  a  complete  circuit  of  the  walls.  Above  the  arched 
entrance  the  hill  rises  precipitously  to  the  summit  of  Bambata,  and  from  the  forefront  falls 
steeply  in  a  jumbled  mass  of  huge  weathered  boulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  30  feet 
beneath  (Text-fig.  2).  The  form  of  the  cave  is  unusual  and  is  due  to  a  rare  geological  processtermed 
negative  spheroidal  exfoliation,  having  probably  grown  from  a  cavity  in  the  granite  by  the 
exfoliation  of  its  walls  through  weathering.  The  process  is  still  going  on,  but  is  obviously 
extremely  slow,  as  the  damage  to  the  painted  frieze  from  this  cause  is  only  slight  (Pis.  XXX 
and  XXXI  ;  PL  XXXII,  Fig.  3  ;  and  Pis.  XXXIII  and  XXXIV)  .i 

The  Excavations. 

Operations  were  commenced  at  the  cave  on  June  8th,  after  considerable  difficulty  in  locat- 
ing Bambata.  The  native  guide  failed  to  find  it  and  ultimately,  with  the  aid  of  a  compass, 
we  guided  him  there. 

Disturbance  of  the  floor  was  found  to  have  taken  place  siace  the  prelimiaary  examination 
of  the  cave,  in  1918,  by  the  Rev.  Neville  Jones  and  Dr.  Arnold,  the  position  of  whose  trial 
trench  was  plainly  indicated  upon  the  north  wall  of  the  cave,  but  was  not  traceable  on  the 
floor.  The  subsequent  disturbances  were  fortunately  local  in  character,  but  extensive  and 
irregular  in  form.  An  open  excavation,  4  feet  deep,  16  feet  long,  and  6  feet  in  extreme  width, 
1  Cf.  also  Neville  Jones,  The  Stone  Age  in  Rhodesia,  Figs.  30  and  31. 
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riG.  1. — PLAN  OF  CAVE  BEFORE  COMMENCING  EXCAVATIONS,  SHOWING  DISTURBED  AREAS. 
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was  found  at  the  rear  of  the  cave,  and  two  holes  of  less  extent  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  The 
sievings  from  these  extended  10  feet  southwards  of  the  large  hole  and  the  residue  formed  a 
heap  9  feet  in  diameter  on  the  west  side  (Text-fig.  1). 

A  considerable  number  of  implements  of  distinctive  type  were  collected  from  this  dump 
of  residue  during  the  process  of  removing  the  material  to  the  east  side  of  the  cave,  and  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  overlooked  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  work  had  been  unscientific 
in  character  and  that  of  novices.  These  holes  were  subsequently  filled  in  with  sievings  from 
our  own  excavations,  after  having  defined  the  depth  of  the  disturbed  areas  by  means  of  a  layer 
of  brushwood  placed  at  the  bottom. 

The  surface  of  the  cave  consisted,  where  undisturbed,  of  a  layer  of  fine  grey  ash-powder 
which  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  at  the  slightest  movement.  After  clearing  away  the  tangled 
thicket  of  "  wait-a-bit  "  thorn  and  dense  undergrowth  blocking  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
thereby  letting  in  the  light,  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  floor.  Numerous  small 
scrapers  of  Wilton  type  were  collected,  particularly  in  the  gutter  formed  by  the  drip  from  the 
arch  of  the  cave  entrance  which  had  washed  away  the  fine  ash  and  left  a  miniature  pebble 
bed.  One  or  two  crescents,  in  white  quartz  and  jasper,  were  collected  there  and  also  in  the 
alcove  to  the  west  of  the  cave.  The  cave-floor  yielded  sherds  of  pottery  of  a  brown  to  black 
polished  ware,  well  made  and  of  medium  thickness,  closely  resembling  that  now  in  use  by 
natives  in  neighbouring  kraals,  and  therefore  probably  assignable  to  the  Matabele  occupation 
of  the  cave  during  the  rebellion.  One  or  two  large  mealing  stones  appeared  to  have  a  similar 
origin.  Along  the  front  of  the  cave  and  roughly  along  the  line  of  the  drip  were  indications  of 
a  protective  wall  of  boulders  having  been  erected.  This  was  most  noticeable  at  the  western 
end  and  the  subsequent  excavations  proved  it  to  be  of  modern  origin,  as  assumed  by  Jones 
and  Arnold  in  1918  (Text-fig.  1).  As  the  most  extensive  undisturbed  floor  space  from  front  to 
rear  of  the  cave  was  confined  to  the  western  side,  an  area  of  13  feet  in  width  was  pegged  out 
there  clear  of  the  1918  trial  trench.  This  was  divided  into  three  sections,  from  south  to  north 
viz.,  (1),  (2)  and  (3),^  as  indicated  upon  the  plan  (Text-fig.  3),  of  which  areas  (1)  and  (2)  were  ulti- 
mately excavated  to  the  bedrock  of  the  cave.  It  is  highly  probable  that  area  (3)  would  have 
yielded  valuable  results  had  we  been  able  to  deal  with  it,  for  it  is  there  that  human  remains 
are  most  likely  to  occur,  but  unfortunately  it  was  found  impossible  to  excavate  it  owing  to  the 
unexpected  depth  of  the  deposit  and  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal. 

Method  of  Excavation. 
Each  section  was  systematically  examined  from  surface-level  to  bed-rock  by  stripping  it 
in  layers,  each  layer  being  dug  out,  the  earth  passed  through  sieves  and  the  residue  carefully 
sorted.  Layers  of  6  inches  were  adopted  for  the  top  18  inches  and  below  that  level 
layers  of  12  inches  were  taken  out.  The  artefacts  from  each  layer  were  carefully  kept 
separate  and  after  washing  and  cleaning  were  marked  individually  with  the  number  of  the 
respective  layer. 

The  actual  work  of  excavation  and  sorting  was  carried  out  by  Major  T.  A.  Harris  and 
myself,  the  procedure  adopted  being  to  dig  and  fill  the  earth  directly  into  sieves,  which  were 
^  Area  (3)  is  the  blank  portion  of  the  "  grid  "  at  the  rear  of  the  cave. 
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then  removed  and  shaken  by  the  native  workmen  and  brought  back  to  the  excavators  for 
examination  of  the  residue.  The  sieves  employed  were  of  one-eighth  inch  and  quarter -inch  mesh. 
For  the  fine  ash  layer  sieves  of  both  sizes  were  used  simultaneously  and,  owing  to  the  tedious 
sorting  involved  and  the  quantity  of  the  residue  to  be  dealt  with,  that  from  the  fine  sieve  was 
frequently  bagged  and  taken  to  the  camp  where  it  could  be  washed,  spread  out  and  examined 
more  carefully  upon  tables.  Below  the  ash  layer  the  deposit  was  passed  through  the  quarter- 
inch  sieves  only. 

The  sorted  artefacts  were  conveyed  daily  to  the  camp,  where  they  were  washed  and 
re-sorted  in  the  evening,  deposited  in  groups  and  subsequently  marked  with  their  appropriate 
indicative  markings.  From  the  middle  and  lower  Bambata  zones  the  washing  of  specimens 
was  an  arduous  task  and  frequently  provided  employment  for  the  whole  of  the  stafi,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  removing  from  the  artefacts  the  thick  coating  of  carbonaceous 
matter  adhering  to  them.  This  coating  successfully  resisted  the  hottest  water  and  stiffest 
brushes  and  could  only  be  removed  after  repeated  soaking  and  re- washing,  or  by  the  use  of  acid. 
It  not  only  considerably  increased  the  labour  of  washing,  but  it  led  to  the  conveyance  and 
cleaning  of  much  false  material  which  had  to  be  rejected  in  the  final  sorting.  During  the  whole 
period  of  excavation  Mr.  W.  L.  Armstrong  was  principally  engaged  in  systematically  tracing  the 
wall-paintings  and  marking  the  collected  artefacts,  but  occasionally  assisted  in  the  sorting. 
An  average  of  seven  hours  per  day  was  devoted  to  work  in  the  cave,  exclusive  of  time  taken 
in  transit  between  it  and  the  camp.  The  native  staff,  consisting  of  three  Matabele  boys,  "  Charlie 
Chaplin,"  Telani  and  Pow,  were  released  from  other  than  camp  duties  on  Sundays,  and  the 
three  members  of  the  Expedition  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  to  explore  the  neighbourhood 
for  caves  and  rock-shelters,  or  the  prospecting  of  river  deposits,  varied  by  occasional  visits 
to  Hope  Fountain  for  discussion  of  the  findings  with  the  Rev.  Neville  Jones. 

General  Description  of  the  Sections. 

The  portion  of  the  cave  pegged  out  for  excavation  was  first  divided  into  three  equal  divisions, 
Areas  1,  2,  and  3  on  Text-fig.  3,  and  to  ensure  an  accurate  record  of  the  position  of  important 
finds  the  whole  space  was  divided  horizontally  into  a  grid,  composed  of  five  strips  3  feet  in  width 
extending  south  to  north,  and  lettered  A  to  E  from  west  to  east.  Each  of  these  main  divisions 
was  then  sub-divided  into  rectangles  1  foot  wide,  and  numbered  1  to  29  from  south  to  north. 
Area  1,  therefore,  consisted  of  A  to  E,  1  to  7  of  this  grid,  and  Area  2,  A  to  E  from  8  to  13.  For 
measuring  the  depths  a  horizontal  datum  line  was  established  across  the  centre  of  each  area  from 
west  to  east,  and  all  depths  recorded  are  centre  depths,  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  relate  to 
the  original  surface  of  the  cave  before  excavation. 

^real  (Text-figs.  3  and  4). — This  was  the  first  section  dug,  and  comprised  half  of  the  external 
platform  and  an  equal  area  of  the  forefront  of  the  cave  interior.  The  surface  layer  of  loose  grey 
ash  had  the  consistency  of  flour  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  inside  the  cave,  but  was  slightly  inter- 
mingled with  humus  and  bound  together  by  roots,  over  the  external  portion.  Beneath  this  ash 
layer  two  distinct  beds  of  cave-earth  were  found,  the  upper  having  a  thickness  of  13  feet  6  inches 
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and  the  lower  one  a  thickness  of  3  feet.  The  upper  cave-earth  consisted  of  a  closely  compacted 
mixture  of  carbonaceous  material,  granitic-sand  and  decomposed  granite,  of  which  the 
carbonaceous  matter  formed  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  varied  in  colour  from  black  to 
brown  and  in  small  local  areas  became  a  breccia,  very  difficult  to  dig,  which  appeared  to  have 
originated  through  the  action  of  water  upon  the  ashes  of  a  fire  and  the  lighting  of  further  fires 
■on  the  same  spot.  This  compact  black  cave-earth  continued  without  interruption  to  a  depth  of 
13  feet,  artefacts  being  extremely  abundant  throughout.  From  13  feet  to  13  feet  6  inches  the 
■deposit  became  more  definitely  brown  in  colour,  and  at  13  feet  6  inches  gave  place  to  the  lower 
cave-earth,  consisting  of  a  clean  brown  granitic-sand,  extremely  hard  and  having  the  nature  of  a 
conglomerate  which  contained  lower  palaeolithic  coup-de-poing,  choppers  and  cores  in  green 
igneous  rock,  and  crude  implements  in  milky  quartz.  Bed-rock  was  reached  at  a  total  depth  of 
17  feet. 

Sequence  of  Cultures  in  Area  1. 
To  permit  the  full  significance  of  the  section  in  Area  2  to  be  appreciated,  I  propose,  before 
giving  a  general  description  of  that  section,  to  describe  in  detail  Area  1  and  the  sequence  of 
cultures  occurring  there,  in  the  reverse  order  to  their  deposition.  In  doing  so,  I  am  adopting 
the  recognized  European  designations  for  the  various  cultural  types,  but  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  it  is  the  South  African  expression  of  these  cultures  which  is  referred  to,  and 
that  the  term  "  South  African  "  should  be  prefixed  in  all  cases.  Though  in  general  fades 
the  South  African  cultures  closely  agree  with  the  various  European  groups,  contemporaneity 
in  time  is  not  implied,  and  cannot  at  present  be  established,  though  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  as  regards  the  Lower  Palaeolithic  and  Mousterian  groups,  their  antiquity  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  European  representatives,  and  may  be  greater. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pluvial  periods  of  Africa  are  linked  with  the  glacial 
periods  of  Europe,  then  the  comparative  age  of  the  two  cultural  groups  can  be  readily 
demonstrated. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  have  decided  to  term  the  industry  represented  by  the  artefacts 
derived  from  the  thickest  deposit  in  the  cave,  amounting  to  over  10  feet,  "Bambata  Culture." 
Whilst  fully  aware  of  the  objections  to  multiplying  cultural  designations,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  course  is  justified.  The  industry  is  so  outstandingly  typical  of  the  cave  and  distinctive 
in  character,  displaying  as  it  does,  a  gradual  development  in  form  and  technique  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  the  deposit,  of  a  kind  not  previously  demonstrated  stratigraphically  in  South  Africa, 
that  in  order  properly  to  define  it  a  new  cultural  term  is  called  for.  The  culture  is,  moreover, 
typical  of  South  Rhodesia  as  a  whole,  as  personal  investigations  have  abundantly  shown,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  more  complete  representation  of  its  evolution  will  be  found  elsewhere  than 
that  provided  in  Bambata  Cave.  The  development  of  the  culture  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
type  tool,  a  point  which  commences  in  the  lowest  level  as  a  normal  Mousterian  point  and 
gi'adually  evolves,  by  well-marked  stages,  into  a  highly  specialized  tool  found  in  the  uppermost 
level,  almost  Solutrean  in  technique  and  clearly  the  ancestor  of  the  beautiful  Still  Bay  point 
of  the  Cape  Provmce.  The  Still  Bay  industry  is  apparently  the  final  expression  of  the  Bambata 
culture,  but  to  describe  the  more  ancient  and  much  more  complete  Rhodesian  phase  by  the 
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term  "  Still  Bay  "  would  be  misleading,  and  therefore  the  name  of  the  type  station  of  the  older 
phase  has  been  adopted  and  the  culture  described  as  "  Bambata  Culture." 
The  succession  of  cultures,  from  the  surface  downwards,  is  as  follows  : — 

Surface  to  6  inches.  Grey  ash  layer.  Wilton  Industry. — In  Area  (1)  artefacts  of  this  industry 
were  poorly  represented  in  number,  as  the  layer  was  a  mere  surface  spread,  but  they  included 
a  typical  series  of  microlithic  scrapers,  crescents  and  triangles,  shell  beads  and  a  bone  tool, 
also  a  group  of  microlithic  and  pigmy  burins,  a  tool  which  had  not  hitherto  been  recorded  in 
Wilton  industries.  Pounders  and  large  scrapers  in  green  lava  were  present,  and  pencils  and 
small  balls  of  haematite  and  red  ochre.  From  the  presence  of  the  latter,  and  the  signs  of  use 
which  they  display,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Wilton  occupants  were  responsible  for  the  latest 
series- of  paintings  in  the  cave  frieze  (Text-figs.  4,  8,  9  and  10). 

Upper  Cave-earth.  Bambata  culture.  From  6  inches  to  10  feet  6  inches. — The  top  6  inches 
contained  one  or  two  shell  beads  and  microliths,  probably  derived  from  the  layer  above,  and 
in  the  1-foot  6-inch  level  a  few  Wilton  tools  were  recovered  close  to  the  wall  of  the  cave,  where 
they  appear  to  have  fallen  down  the  narrow  crevice  formed  by  shrinkage  of  the  cave-earth  at 
its  junction  with  the  rock.  With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  artefacts  below  the  6-inch 
level  were  of  Bambata  culture,  which  became  steadily  more  primitive  in  character  and  technique 
as  the  10-foot  6-inch  level  was  approached.  The  deposit  was  homogeneous  and  devoid  of  visible 
stratification,  though  it  varied  considerably  in  density  and,  to  some  extent,  in  colour  also. 
These  variations,  however,  were  purely  local  and  due  to  the  situation  of  the  hearths.  For  the 
purpose  of  describing  the  artefacts  I  have  divided  the  section  into  three  zones  (Fig.  4),  in 
accordance  with  the  three  definite  stages  in  the  development  of  the  type  tool,  the  Bambata 
point,  and  have  sub-divided  the  culture  into  similar  divisions  which  are  termed  "  Lower," 
"  Middle,"  and  "  Upper  Bambata,"  respectively.  In  the  lower  zone  the  point  preserves  its 
Mousterian  ancestry ;  in  the  middle  zone  it  becomes  symmetrical,  but  is  trimmed  by  pressure 
flaking  on  one  side  only  and,  except  towards  the  top  of  the  zone,  shows  no  scaling  on  the  under 
surface.  In  the  upper  zone  it  becomes  a  beautiful  symmetrical  point,  almost  a  laurel  leaf  in 
form,  pressure  flaked  upon  both  surfaces  (Text- figs.  11  and  12). 

Mr.  Burkitt  and  Colonel  Hardy  had  already  foreshadowed  these  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  point  from  the  study  of  specimens  collected  on  various  surface  sites, ^  but  this  had  never 
previously  been  demonstrated  stratigraphically.  It  is  possible  that  the  specimens  collected  by 
Colonel  Hardy  at  Still  Bay  and  Fish  Hoek  may  all  be  contemporary  productions,  because  in 
the  Upper  Bambata  zone  the  complete  sequence  of  types  occurred  side  by  side  in  the  top  layer, 
and  in  each  of  the  other  zones  points  typical  of  the  zone  beneath  it  were  found.  The  point 
typical  of  an  upper  zone,  however,  was  entirely  absent  in  a  lower  one,  therefore  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  culture  and  the  section  are  not  entirely  arbitrary.  The  persistence  of  the  Mousterian 
influence  from  bottom  to  top  is  remarkable  and  not  confined  to  technique.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  tools  made  of  igneous  rocks,  in  which  materials  tortoise  cores,  large  scrapers  and 
flakes  with  facetted  platforms  are  numerous,  and  also  points  of  almost  pure  Mousterian /etaes. 

1  South  Africa's  Past  in  Stone  and  Paint,  p.  86. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Capsian  element  is  outstandingly  dominant,  and  burins  of  the  ordinary, 
single  blow  and  angle  type  are  common  from  the  base  upwards.  Until  eight  specimens  were 
recognized  by  Mr.  Bm'kitt  in  1927  amongst  the  tools  excavated  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  Father 
Stapleton,  at  Howieson's  Poort,  Grahamstown,  the  burin  had  not  been  noticed  in  South  Africa.^ 
It  is  now  proved,  however,  to  have  a  wide  distribution  there,  and  in  the  Bambata  culture  is 
abundant.  In  the  Mousterian  level  of  the  cave  true  burins  were  entirely  absent,  except  on 
one  horizon  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  and  its  arrival  marks  the  incoming  of  the  Neanthropic 
people  and  the  Capsian  culture.  The  range  of  tools  includes  large  crescentic  knives,  disc  and 
spoon-shaped  scrapers,  walnut-shaped  implements,  resembling  small  tortoise  cores,  flakes  of 
green  lava  and  blades  with  roughly  dressed  backs.  The  tools  as  a  whole  are  similar  in 
general  fades  to  a  series  excavated  by  Mr.  Leakey  at  Elmenteita  and  elsewhere  in  Kenya,  and 
though  there  are  marked  differences,  the  Mousterian  element  being  more  pronoimced  in  Bambata, 
it  is  clear  that  the  two  groups  are  closely  related  and  have  in  common  a  strong  Neanthropic 
ancestry.  The  culture  is  also  comparable  with  certain  industries  of  North  Africa,  in  which  a 
somewhat  similar  type  of  point  occurs  (Text-fig.  13). 

The  materials  used  were  milky  quartz,  in  which  75  per  cent,  of  the  implements  were  made, 
optical  quartz  for  the  finest  tools,  jasper,  chalcedony  and  red  and  brown  silcrete.  Brown  and 
green  lavas  and  indurated  shales  were  employed  for  the  larger  tools,  such  as  choppers  and 
pounders.  The  optical  quartz,  jasper,  chalcedony  and  silcrete  have  all  been  imported  from 
a  distance,  but  the  remainder  of  the  materials  are  obtainable  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  of  the 
cave.  Quartz  is  a  most  intractable  material  to  work,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  reached  in 
the  flaking  of  the  points  denotes  great  skill  in  handhng  this  difficult  material.  The  implements 
in  optical  quartz,  a  finer  material  and  more  easily  controlled,  reveal  how  great  this  skill 
was  when  it  could  be  displayed.  The  best  points  are  in  this  optical  quartz,  jasper, 
and  chalcedony,  but  one  or  two  fine  specimens  are  in  red  and  green  silcrete  and  diorite 
(Text-fig.  11). 

The  point,  which  is  the  typical  implement  of  the  Bambata  culture,  is  of  two  varieties  : 
(1)  a  broad  point,  almost  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  (2)  a  longer  and  much  narrower  sub- 
triangular  form  (Text-figs.  11  and  12).  These  have  evolved  upon  parallel  lines  from  two  types 
present  in  the  Mousterian  layer  beneath.  The  long  narrow  point  is  the  commonest,  and  it  is  this 
form  which  has  ultimately  developed  into  the  Still  Bay  type.  One  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  broad  point  has  beautifully  serrated  edges,  produced  by  pressure  flaking  (Text-fig.  11  (1)) 
and  similar,  but  less  symmetrical,  serrations  are  present  upon  some  of  the  long  points  also. 
This  refinement  occurs  only  upon  examples  from  the  top  18  inches  of  the  upper  zone. 

Though  burins  were  abundant  throughout,  they  were  particularly  abundant  between 
6  inches  and  5  feet  (Text-fig.  13  (1  to  7)  ).  They  were  also,  in  common  with  the  tools 
generally,  somewhat  smaller  in  size  there  and  of  distinctly  better  workmanship  than  the 
average  of  those  found  in  the  lower  layers.  The  best  examples  are  in  jasper,  diorite,  and 
chalcedony.    Large  crystals  of  quartz  were  utilized  in  the  production  of  single  blow  burins  and 

1  South  Ajricn's  Past  in  Stone  and  Paint,  p.  47.  Howieson's  Poort  is,  from  the  description  given,  clearly 
a  Bambata  industry  and  probably  marks  a  later  development  of  it  towards  Still  Bay. 
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PLATE  B. 


Bambata  Cave. — Group  of  eland  antelopes,  forming  centre  of  frieze  shown  in  PI.  XXXIII.  Two  periods  of  painting,  showing  red  superimposed 
upon  the  old  yellow.  Middle  and  Upper  Bambata  age.  The  outlines  of  the  older  yellow  paintings  have  been  touched  up  in  red 
at  the  period  of  the  red  superposition.  Note  the  technique  of  the  painting,  which  is  well  demonstrated  in  the  animal  on  the 
extreme  right.    (Reproduced  from  tracings  coloured  in  the  cave  by  A.  L.  Armstrong). 
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numerous  good  specimens  of  the  lame  ecaillee  (Text-fig.  13  (14)  )  were  formed  on  similar  crystals. 
They  were  also  present  in  milky  quartz,  but  were  less  easily  recognizable  in  that  material.  This 
tool  was  not  confined  to  the  Upper  Bambata  zone,  but  was  also  present  in  the  Wilton 
material,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  recognized  in  South  Africa  (Text-fig.  9 
(37,  38,  39)  ).  It  was  found  in  some  numbers  by  Professor  I'Abbe  Breuil  and  myself  amongst 
Father  Gardner's  artefacts  from  Gokomere  Cave,  South  Rhodesia. 

Colouring  Material. — In  the  middle  and  upper  zones  numerous  specimens  of  raw  colouring 
material  were  found,  consisting  of  balls  and  fragments  of  yellow  ochre,  and  pencils,  fragments, 
and  balls  of  red  and  brown  haematites  and  ochres.  The  pencils  were  pear-shaped  or  triangular 
in  shape  and  invariably  showed  definite  striae  at  the  pointed  ends,  and  frequently  upon  their 
surfaces  and  edges  also,  obviously  produced  by  rubbing  upon  a  gritty  surface.  Several  of  the 
broken  fragments  of  ochre  bear  similar  marks,  but  the  balls  of  yellow  ochre,  and  most  of  the 
specimens  of  red  ochre,  being  softer,  have  not  always  retained  these  striae,  although  their  shape 
is  evidently  artificial,  and  upon  some  specimens  there  are  flat  surfaces  which  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  use.  A  typical  specimen,  from  the  top  of  the  Upper  Bambata  zone,  is  illustrated 
in  Text-fig.  8  (75). 

It  may  reasonably  be  argued  that  these  colouring  materials  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
body  paint  by  the  inhabitants,  but  in  view  of  the  great  frieze  of  wall-paintings  in  the  cave,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  are  connected  with  the  production  of  the  paintings.  Had  the 
colours  been  used  for  body  paint,  palettes  or  colour  grinding  slabs  would  surely  have  been  found, 
but,  despite  close  observations,  nothing  suggesting  such  a  use  was  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
study  of  the  technique  of  the  wall-painting  shows  that  it  was  customary  to  draw  the  animals 
and  figures  first  in  outline,  generally  with  a  fairly  bold  line,  and  that  subsequently  the  body 
was  filled  in  with  colour.  It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  filling  in  was  generally  done  by  scouring 
the  rock  with  the  appropriate  colour,  in  the  manner  that  a  child  uses  crayons.  This  is  parti- 
cularly noticeable  in  the  drawings  of  the  large  animals  and  is  most  prevalent  in  the  earlier  super- 
positions, such  as  the  group  of  elands  in  (PI.  XXXIII  and  PL  B),  but  is  less  evident  in  the  later 
series.,  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  these  are  pastel  drawings  rather  than  paintings.  The  pencils 
of  haematite  and  ochre,  and  the  pieces  of  these  materials  bearing  flat  striated  surfaces,  are  just 
the  tools  which  would  be  required  in  outlining  and  in  scouring  respectively.  The  indications 
of  use  displayed  are  exactly  such  as  would  result  from  these  processes,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  them  we  have  some  of  the  actual  tools  used  in  producing  the  paintings.  This  being 
so,  they  provide  an  important  Unk  between  the  paintings  and  the  artefacts  which  has 
hitherto  been  entirely  lacking.  Colouring  material  was  distributed  consistently  in  each  layer 
of  the  Upper  Bambata  zone  and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  Middle  zone ;  the  lowest  pieces 
found  of  definite  character  were  at  5  feet  and  consisted  of  balls  of  yellow  ochre.  Beneath 
that  level  what  appeared  to  be  yellow  ochre  was  present,  here  and  there,  down  to  7  feet,  but 
was  too  decomposed  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  a  decomposed  lava  which  closely 
resembled  ochre.  Red  ochre  was  not  found  lower  than  3  feet  6  inches,  and  the  brown  and 
red  haematites  were  absent  after  the  2-foot  6-inch  level,  though  frequent  between  6  inches  and 
2  feet  6  inches. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  colouring  materials  are  in  a  stratified  succession  of  yellow, 
red,  brown  and  red,  and  it  is  significant  that  this  succession  is  precisely  that  of  the  order  of  super- 
position of  the  wall-paintings  (PI.  A  and  B).  The  oldest  paintings,  which  are  now  almost 
entirely  faded  away,  were  executed  in  yellow  ochre  and  for  a  long  period  this  colour  appears 
to  have  been  that  in  sole  use.  It  is  yellow  ochre  which  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
stratification  of  the  cave  and  which  persists  between  5  feet  and  3  feet  6  inches.  In  view  of 
this  close  agreement  between  stratification  of  colouring  material  and  the  order  of  superposition 
of  the  paintings,  a  correlation  between  the  two  seems  to  be  reasonably  justified,  and  the 
paintings,  except  for  the  latest  series,  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Middle  and  Upper  Bambata 
times.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  horizon  upon  which  colouring  material  first  occurred  and 
which,  presumably,  marks  the  beginning  of  art  in  Rhodesia,  is  the  point  at  which  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  technique  of  burins  was  noticed  and  from  which  horizon  upwards  they 
were  increasingly  abundant.  It  is  probable  that  the  incoming  of  art  and  the  improvement 
in  the  burins  was  alike  due  to  a  new  wave  of  Neanthropic  people,  or  influence,  from  the 
north.  If  this  correlation  between  the  cave-paintings  and  the  Upper  Palaeolithic  culture  of 
South  Africa  is  reliable,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  it  provides  a  further  and  highly  important  link 
between  it  and  the  upper  Aurignacian  of  Europe,  and  supports  the  evidence  for  a  common 
origin  of  both  in  the  region  of  the  Sahara  of  North  Africa. 

Defensive  Walls. — At  the  west  end  of  Area  (1)  the  remnants  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
protective  wall  were  uncovered  in  the  topmost  layer.  This  preceded  the  Wilton  occupation  and 
extended  in  depth  down  to  2  feet  and  was  built  during  Upper  Bambata  times,  and  has  no  relation 
to  the  wall  noted  upon  the  surface  layer  of  modern  Matabele  origin.  This  structure  occupied 
A.B.  1  to  6  of  the  grid,  and  was  built  of  granite  boulders,  two  courses  in  height,  and  measured 
4  feet  in  length  and5feet  in  width,  theuppej  course  consisting  of  four  boulders  (Text-figs.  3  and  5, 
and  PL  XXXII  (4)  ).  A  second  wall,  of  siiiiilar  construction,  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of 
3  feet  3  inches  and  was  cut  through  in  the  course  of  sinking  the  shaft.  Owing  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  granite  the  boulders  were  easily  severed  and  a  clean  section  resulted  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  shaft.  The  total  height  was  13  inches  and  the  barrier  consisted  of 
nine  boulders  built  in  random  walling  (Text-figs.  4  and  5)  in  Middle  Bambata  times. 

lO-foot  Q-imh  Level.  Mousterian  Industry. — At  this  level,  though  there  was  no  definable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  cave-earth,  the  technique  and  general  fades  of  the  artefacts 
exhibited  an  abrupt  change,  and  the  Bambata  culture  of  the  layer  above  gave  place  to  a  typical 
Mousterian  industry  in  igneous  rock,  milky  quartz,  and  chalcedony,  in  which  the  type  tool  is 
a  Mousterian  point  (Text-fig.  12  (5  to  12)  ),  associated  with  Levallois  flakes,  small  tortoise 
cores,  and  a  few  choppers  and  hand-axes.    Neanthropic  influences  were  entirely  absent. 

A  number  of  pseudo-burins  in  quartz  were  collected,  some  of  which  were  probably  utilized 
as  tools,  but  the  only  true  burins  found  were  six  intrusive  specimens  all  from  the  11-foot  6-inch 
to  12-foot  6-inch  layer,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Points  of  two  forms  were  present,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  type  and,  as  previously  stated,  both 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Neanthropic  people.  The  commonest  was  the  broad  point,  but 
the  technique  is  the  same  in  each  case.    The  bulb,  where  not  trimmed  away,  is  a  lateral  one. 
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The  base  is  trimmed  somewhat  steeply  and  also  the  curved  back.  The  cutting  edge,  if  worked 
at  all,  exhibits  a  scaled  re-touch  (Text-fig.  12).  One  specimen  calls  for  special  notice,  being  a 
notched  base-point  (Text-fig.  12  (10) )  and  was  the  only  example  found  of  this  interesting  type, 
though  further  examples  were  collected  amongst  the  Mousterian  artefacts  at  the  Victoria  Falls. 
The  notched  base-point  is  a  Mousterian  tool  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  Africa  and  is  typical 
of  the  Mousterian  of  North  Africa  (pre-Capsian),  from  the  Mediterranean  southwards,  particu- 
larly in  Morocco.  It  also  occurs  in  Egypt,  but  less  frequently.  Its  presence  in  Rhodesia, 
therefore,  establishes  a  definite  link  with  the  Mousterian  industries  of  North  Africa. 

A  modified  form  of  this  point  occurred  in  the  Upper  Bambata  zone  (Text-fig.  13  (9)  ). 

The  small  walnut-shaped  tortoise  core  noticed  throughout  the  Bambata  zones  was  a 
common  tool  in  the  Mousterian  deposit,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  tool  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Neanthropic  immigrants  together  with  the  point.  No  specimens  show  satisfactory 
proof  of  having  been  "  struck  "  by  intent,  and  their  use  appears  to  have  been  for  scraping 
and  cutting,  or  possibly  as  sling  stones.    They  are  invariably  made  in  milky  quartz,  which  is 


FIG.  5. — SECTTON  OF  AEEA  1,  SHOWmG  DEFENSIVE  WALLS  OF  UPPER  AND  MIDDLE  BAMBATA  AGE. 


also  the  material  used  for  the  best  points,  in  the  working  of  which  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
is  attained.  For  the  larger  tools,  green  lava,  apparently  a  diorite  and  a  yellow  indurated  shale, 
is  the  usual  material.  The  side  scrapers  and  choppers  display  on  their  edges  the  same  stepped 
and  resolved  flaking  which  is  typical  of  the  European  Mousterian  examples.  Practically  all 
flakes  and  flake  tools  have  lateral  butts,  and  facetted  striking  platforms  are  common,  but  this 
is  not  invariable,  and  un-facetted  flakes  are  frequent.  Points,  usually  only  slightly  retouched, 
occurred  in  both  diorite  and  indurated  shale,  and  large  pounders  in  green  and  brown  diorites. 
An  interesting  series  of  artefacts  in  chalcedony  was  collected  here,  of  crude  form  and  work- 
manship, principally  flakes  and  unshapely  cores,  most  of  which  resemble  remnants  of  struck 
tortoise  cores  about  2|  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  deeply  patinated  and  stained 
brown  on  the  crust,  and  though  apparently  a  more  suitable  material  than  quartz  for 
producing  fine  implements,  had  not  been  so  employed,  and  no  finished  tool  was  found  in  this 
material.  They  are  important,  however,  because  exactly  comparable  in  every  respect,  including 
patination,  with  an  industry  located  in,  and  upon,  an  eroding  surface  of  the  oldest  alluvium 
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of  the  valley  east  of  Bambata.  The  age  of  this  industry  is  uncertain,  though  undoubtedly 
palaeolithic,  and  no  finished  implements  were  found.  Time  did  not  permit  us  to  excavate  on 
this  workshop  site,  which  is  situated  about  one  mile  south  of  the  foot  of  Bambata,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  and  the  right  bank  of  a  narrow  tributary  spruit.  It  is  close  to  a  native  foot- 
path which  traverses  a  gorge  of  the  eastern  range  and  joins  the  track  going  north  up  the  Bambata 
valley,  a  little  beyond  the  site.  The  spruit  is  cut  through  the  old  granitic  alluvium  which 
encloses  the  artefacts  in  its  topmost  foot,  and  they  have  also  been  weathered  out  upon  the 
surface.  In  fades  it  resembles  a  Mousterian  industry,  but  is  obviously  an  ancient  one.  The 
occurrence  of  identical  artefacts  in  the  Mousterian  level  suggests  that  the  two  industries  are 
contemporary,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  were  conveyed  to  the  cave  as  raw  material  and  may 
have  been  already  patinated,  and  therefore  represent  a  more  ancient  industry  ;  an  assumption 
which  I  am  inclined  to  favour.  No  artefacts  of  this  type  occurred  in  the  Acheulean  level, 
but  several  tools  from  the  Bambata  zone  seem  to  have  been  made  out  of  these  ancient  chalcedony 
flakes. 

The  green  lava,  which  is  the  commonest  material  in  the  Mousterian  deposit,  is  of  local 
origin.  A  dyke  of  this  lava,  which  seems  to  be  a  diorite,  crosses  the  hill  north  of  Bambata 
from  east  to  west,  and  was  traced  from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  the  range.  Two  workshop 
areas  were  located  where  flaking  had  taken  place  on  this  dyke,  and  in  one  case  Mousterian 
technique  was  observable  upon  the  flakes  collected.  The  second  area,  nearer  the  river,  may 
be  of  an  earlier  date,  but  definite  evidence  was  not  obtained.  The  material,  however,  agrees 
with  that  utilized  by  the  Acheulean  occupants  of  the  cave,  and  possibly  this  was  their  source 
of  supply  also. 

Lower  Cave-earth  at  13  feet  6  inches. — At  this  level  the  black  cave-earth  of  the  Mousterian 
deposit  gave  place  to  a  clean  brown  sand,  full  of  fragments  of  decomposed  granite,  and  containing 
numerous  quartz  crystals.  It  was  extremely  compact  and  almost  a  conglomerate,  requiring 
the  aid  of  a  pick  to  loosen  it.  Fragments  of  milky  quartz  were  present  throughout,  obviously 
importations,  but  very  few  of  them  show  definite  signs  of  retouch,  though  most  could  be 
utilized  as  small  scrapers  or  knives,  and  were  probably  so  used.  The  contained  artefacts, 
excluding  these  quartz  fragments  and  two  coup-de-poings  of  white  quartz,  were  entirely  of 
brown  and  green  diorite,  and  represent  a  typical  series  of  Upper  Acheulean  tools,  the  coup-de-poing 
being  most  abundant.  In  fades  they  are  of  Stellenbosch  type,  and  the  pear-shaped  form  pre- 
dominates. Five  ovates  were  found,  one  of  which  is  in  a  fine  semi-transparent  quartz,  and  two 
"cleavers."  The  latter  is  a  distinctive  South  African  tool  and  appears  to  be  almost  unrepresented 
in  Europe  in  the  Lower  Palaeohthic  series.  It  closely  resembles  in  form  a  large  tranchet 
axe  from  the  Danish  kitchen-middens,  and  has  been  manufactured  in  a  similar  manner,  being 
normally  made  from  a  heavy  wedge-shaped  flake,  and  the  cutting  edge  is  provided  by  the 
natural  intersection  of  the  two  flake  surfaces.  The  butt  end  and  the  sides  are  flaked,  the 
flaking  frequently  extending  across  both  surfaces  of  the  tool  at  its  butt  end.  In  form  it  is 
extremely  simple,  but  must  have  been  an  effective  and  easily  made  tool.  It  is  present  in  all  the 
Rhodesian  Acheulean  industries  (Text-fig.  15(1)).  The  two  cleavers  are  5  inches  and  6  inches  long 
respectively,  and  the  coup-de-poings  vary  from  4  inches  to  7  inches  in  length  (Text-figs.  14  and  15). 
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One  or  two  discs,  averaging  4  inches  in  diameter,  trimmed  around  the  circumference,  and 
slightly  flaked  on  the  upper  surface,  were  found  and  numerous  large  flakes,  some  of  which  bear 
signs  of  use  upon  their  cutting  edges.  Three  chipped  balls  of  diorite,  one  of  which  was  taken 
out  by  I'Abbe  Breuil,  call  for  special  mention.  These  measure  2|  and  3J  inches  in  diameter 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  I'Abbe  Breuil,  are  bolas  stones.  They  have  been  noted  elsewhere  in 
South  Africa,  and  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  a  cave  at  Mumbwa,  Northern  Rhodesia,  by 
Mr.  Macrae,  associated  with  what  appears  to  be  a  Lower  Palaeolithic  industry.^ 

Unfortunately,  one  of  these  stones  was  too  fissured  and  disintegrated  to  remove  it  intact 
from  the  enclosing  conglomerate,  a  condition  which  applied  also  to  several  coup-de-poings.  In 
common  with  most  of  the  Rhodesian  coup-de-poings,  the  cave  specimens  are  flake,  and  not  core 
tools.  Frequently  the  flake  surface  is  almost  entirely  trimmed  away,  but  the  implements  have 
obviously  been  made  from  large,  thick  flakes.  The  adoption  of  this  method  is,  I  believe^ 
entirely  due  to  the  nature  of  the  material  employed,  and  was  directed  by  expediency,  and 
does  not  represent  a  vital  difference  in  technique  from  the  European  examples.  Early  Man 
was  not  nearly  so  hidebound  by  tradition  in  these  matters  as  we  may  have  been  led  to  believe. 
If  he  desired  to  make  a  core  tool  he  could,  and  often  did  make  it,  but  as  the  diorites  and  other 
igneous  rocks  which  generally  supplied  his  raw  material  readily  gave  him  flakes  of  a  convenient 
size,  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  so.  A  large  thick  flake,  suitable  for  the  making  of  a  coup-de-poing, 
could  be  quickly  detached  from  the  native  rock  or  boulder,  and  the  working  of  this  into  the 
desired  tool  would  then  be  an  easy  matter.  The  core  method  of  production  was  in  such  cases 
laborious,  and  a  piece  of  rock  desirable  for  the  purpose  much  more  difficult  to  obtain.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  where  quartz  is  employed,  or  chalcedonic  material  available, 
as  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  in  a  form  similar  to  the  flint  of  Europe,  the  core  technique  is 
adopted. 

The  flrst  coup-de-poing  was  found  at  a  depth  of  13  feet  6  inches,  and  the  lowest  at  16  feet, 
the  most  prolific  zone  being  that  between  13  feet  6  inches  and  15  feet.  At  14  feet  6  inches, 
in  rectangle  D  4,  a  small  local  hearth  was  observed.  This  occupied  a  pocket  in  the  bed-rock 
of  the  cave,  and  a  sample  of  the  ash  and  charcoal  was  preserved. 

The  bed-rock  was  reached,  in  this  section,  at  a  depth  of  14  feet  at  its  eastern  end,  and 
was  found  to  dip  in  a  hog-backed  curve  to  an  extreme  depth  of  17  feet  at  the  western  end.  It 
also  dipped  sharply  from  south  to  north.  The  hard  rock  was  covered  by  a  sterile  layer  of 
decomposed  granite,  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  containing  crystals  of  quartz,  and  was 
much  fissured  at  the  western  end.  Throughout  the  upper  and  lower  cave-earths  small  boulders 
of  granite  occurred  sparsely,  all  of  which  were  disintegrated,  and  those  lying  beneath  the  4-foot 
level  were  so  completely  decomposed  that  they  crumbled  to  fragments  when  touched  by  the 
spade. 

The  whole  of  the  coup-de-poings  and  artefacts  of  green  lava,  and  most  of  the  quartz  artefacts, 
when  found,  were  in  the  form  of  nodules  enclosed  within  a  thick  covering  of  granite  conglomerate, 
firmly  cemented  to  the  implement,  and  difficult  to  remove.    Many  of  the  tools  are  partially 

1  The  Southern  Rhodesia  Native  Affairs  Department  Annual,  1926  ;  and  Burkitt,  South  Africa's  Past  in 
Stone  and  Paint,  p.  64. 
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decomposed  on  their  surfaces,  and  pressure  has  produced  incipient  fissure  planes,  along  which 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  artefact  to  shatter. 

Two  typical  coup-de-poings  were  left  in  situ  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  section  (PI.  XXXV, 
Figs.  1  and  2)  at  a  depth  of  14  feet  6  inches,  for  inspection  byl'Abbe  Breuilon  his  visit,  and  these  he 
eventually  removed  with  his  own  hands  and  also  further  specimens  which  were  found  behind  them 
by  undercutting  the  wall.  Whilst  doing  so  he  drew  my  attention  to  the  presence  of  charcoal 
there,  thus  confirming  my  observation  of  the  hearth  on  that  level  in  rectangle  D  4  of  which 
the  Abbe  had  no  knowledge.  It  has  frequently  been  denied  by  archaeologists  that  Lower 
Paleolithic  Man  possessed  a  knowledge  of  fire-making,  despite  the  evidence  of  burnt  stones 
and  other  indications.  In  view  of  the  definite  hearth  discovered  in  D  4  and  confirmed  later 
by  a  further  hearth  in  Area  "  2  "  (at  E  12),  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Acheulean  Man  of  South 
Africa  was  a  fire-maker  and  fire-user. 

Generally. — The  complete  absence  throughout  the  section  of  animal  remains,  other  than 
a  few  extremely  fragmentary  bones  and  teeth  of  Hyrax  and  other  small  mammals  and  small 
antelopes,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  view  of  the  abundance  of  game  which  must  have  existed. 
Such  bones  as  were  discovered  came  principally  from  the  Wilton  level,  and  not  a  fragment 
of  any  kind  was  found  lower  than  7  feet.  The  wall-paintings  indicate  that  the  Bambata  people 
were  hunters,  but  either  they  brought  back  to  the  cave  fl.esh  only,  or  they  disposed  of  the  bones 
outside  the  cave.  A  species  of  large  land  snail  (Achatina),  which  in  size  is  about  that  of  a  whelk> 
formed  a  portion  of  their  diet,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of  the  Wilton  people,  and  broken 
shells  of  this  mollusc  were  fairly  frequent.  The  presence  of  stone  pounders  suggests  the 
crushing  of  roots,  and  possibly  seeds,  for  food,  but  there  was  no  indication  of  a  knowledge  of 
pottery,  imless  certain  fragments  found  in  the  Wilton  level  prove  eventually  to  be  contemporary 
therewith.    Pot  boilers  were  absent,  but  a  few  cooking-stones  were  found. 

Area  2. 

Area  2  consisted  of  a  typical  section  of  the  interior  portion  of  the  cave  and  comprised  A 
to  E,  9  to  13,  of  the  grid.  It  was  separated  from  Area  1  by  an  unexcavated  strip  forming 
a  wall  12  inches  in  thickness  at  the  surface  and  24  inches  at  its  base.  The  section  confirmed 
the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  during  the  excavation  of  Area  1  and  added  considerably  ta 
our  knowledge  of  the  occupation  of  the  cave. 

Wilton  level. — In  Area  1  the  actual  deposit  of  Wilton  age  was  represented  by  little  more 
than  a  surface  spread,  though  individual  artefacts  had,  in  places,  intruded  into  the  Upper 
Bambata  level  by  reason  of  local  disturbance,  due  to  traffic. 

In  Area  2,  however,  it  became  a  well-defined  cultural  layer  consisting  of  mconsolidated 
grey  ash,  having  a  thickness  of  4  inches  on  the  south  side  of  the  section  and  increasing  on  the 
north  side,  towards  its  eastern  end,  to  a  total  thickness  of  18  inches.  It  proved  to  occupy 
and  entirely  fill  a  saucerlike  depression  which  had  existed  in  the  surface  of  the  cave  when 
vacated  by  the  Bambata  people  and,  in  nature  and  general  character,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  compact  black  material  of  Upper  Bambata  age  upon  which  it  rested.  The 
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older  deposit,  though  composed  largely  of  similar  wood  ash,  had  become  so  completely  con- 
solidated prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Wilton  people  that  a  considerable  time  interval  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  two  periods  of  occupation.  This  fact  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
presence  along  the  line  of  j-unction  between  the  two  deposits  of  a  zone  of  Upper  Bambata 
artefacts,  intermixed  with  spalls  and  particles  of  exfoliated  granite,  forming  a  pebble  bed 
1|  to  2|  inches  in  thickness,  which  obviously  represented  the  heavy  residue  from  a  wind- 
eroded  surface  (Text-fig.  4)  (PL  XXXII,  Figs.  1  and  2 ).  Upon  this  pebble  bed  the  camp-fires  of 
the  Wilton  folk  were  built,  and  as  the  depression  in  the  older  floor  extends  to  the  back  of  the 
cave  and  becomes,  apparently,  much  deeper,  further  excavations  are  likely  to  provide  con- 
siderable material  of  Wilton  age. 

Upper  Cave-earth.  Bambata  Culture. — Down  to  the  Mousterian  level  the  deposit  in  Area  2 
was  of  precisely  similar  character  to  that  excavated  in  Area  1,  and  confirrned  in  all  respects 
the  conclusions  drawn  relative  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  Mousterian  point  into  the 
Upper  Bambata  point,  of  which  it  yielded  more  numerous  specimens  of  the  respective  stages 
of  development. 

The  slight  dip  in  the  strata  from  south  to  north  and  from  west  to  east,  observed  in  the 
Wilton  level,  continued  uniformly  to  the  base  of  the  Bambata  deposit  (PL  XXXII,  Fig.  2)  and 
when  the  culture  gave  place  to  the  Mousterian  industry  the  same  abrupt  change  in  technique 
and  fades  was  apparent  as  in  Area  1.  At  the  same  time  the  cave-earth  in  this  section 
became  much  blacker  and  more  tenacious,  thereby  providing  a  well-defined  horizon  on  the 
walls  of  the  section. 

12-feet  level.  Mousterian  Industry. — The  romance  of  excavation  work  was  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  the  examination  of  the  Mousterian  zone,  as  it  yielded  entirely  unsuspected 
evidence  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Rhodesian  archaeology,  the  deposit  proving  to  contain 
two  intercalated  layers  of  Neanthropic  material,  each  resting  upon  and  covered  by  a  pure 
Mousterian  industry.  For  the  first  foot  (M.  3,  Text-fig.  4)  the  deposit  agreed  in  general  character 
and  in  type  of  artefacts  with  the  Mousterian  level  of  Area  1,  and  was  obviously  contemporar)- 
therewith.  Beneath  it,  however,  at  12  feet  6  inches,  a  layer  of  Lower  Bambata  culture  was 
encountered  containing  burins  and  points  typical  of  that  phase  of  the  culture  and  exhibiting 
the  same  marked  improvements  in  technique  so  noticeable  in  the  level  overlying  the  Mousterian. 
These  were  enclosed  in  a  brown  sandy  cave-earth  containing  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar 
and  particles  of  a  white  tufaceous  material,  but  devoid  of  any  visible  trace  of  wood  ash  or 
charcoal,  and  therefore  presenting  a  complete  contrast  in  appearance  to  the  dense  black  cave- 
earth  which  covered  it.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  section  (Text-fig.  4)  that  this  layer  of  Lower 
Bambata  culture  (B.  2,  Text-fig.  4)  was  wedge-shaped,  16  inches  in  thickness  on  the  north,  and 
that  it  dipped  from  north  to  south  and  thinned  out  towards  the  south  wall  of  the  section. 
Beneath  this  Neanthropic  layer  (B.  2)  and  coming  in  from  the  south  in  the  form  of  a  tilt,  was  a 
second  stratum  of  the  Mousterian  black  cave-earth  (M.  2,  Text-fig.  4)  containing  normal  Mousterian 
artefacts.  It  had  an  extreme  thickness  of  6  inches  and  interdigitated  with  the  Neanthropic 
brown  cave-earth,  but  did  not  entirely  cover  it  towards  the  north.    On  the  north  side  and 
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beneath,  this  intercalated  Mousterian  layer  (M.  2),  was  a  further  wedge  of  Lower  Bambata 
material  (B.  1,  Text-fig.  4),  similar  in  colour  and  contents  to  the  layer  (B.  2).  Finally,  below  all 
these  intercalated  layers  the  black  cave-earth  and  pure  Mousterian  industry  (M.  1,  Text-fig.  4) 
continued  imtil  the  Lower  Palaeolithic  level  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  16  feet  6  inches.  The 
significance  of  these  superimposed  layers  will  be  discussed  separately. 

IQ-feet  6-inch  level.  Acheulean. — Owing  to  the  northerly  dip  in  the  strata  the  Lower 
Palaeolithic  horizon  lay  at  a  greater  depth  than  in  Area  1,  but  in  other  respects  was  exactly 
similar.  The  first  coup-de-j)oing  was  encountered  on  the  south  side  at  16  feet  and  the  lowest 
at  17  feet  6  inches,  but  flakes  of  green  lava  occurred  down  to  18  feet.  The  implements  were 
most  abimdant  at  the  east  end  of  the  section,  and  several  were  obtained  only  by  undercutting 
the  eastern  wall. 

At  18  feet,  in  rectangle  E.  12,  a  saucer-shaped  pocket  of  black  loamy  earth,  15  inches  in 
diameter,  was  observed,  containing  traces  of  charcoal  which  represented  the  remains  of  a  small 
hearth,  similar  to  that  observed  in  Area  1,  at  D.  4.  Crumbs  of  charcoal  were  also  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  pocket  and  carefuUy  preserved.  The  bed-rock  was  first  touched  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  section  at  a  depth  of  17  feet  6  inches.  The  rock  continued  at  that 
depth  for  half  the  length  of  the  south  side  and  then  plunged  to  18  feet  9  inches  ia  the  south- 
east corner  and  to  20  feet  3  inches  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  end.  The  depth  along  the 
whole  of  the  north  side  was  19  feet  10  inches.  The  base  of  the  cave-earth  rested,  as  before, 
upon  a  sterile  layer  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  conforming  with  the  contour  of  the  bed- 
rock and  representing  a  decomposed  layer  of  it. 

Significance  of  the  Intercalated  Neanthropic  Layers. 

The  occurrence  of  stratified  beds  of  Neanthropic  material  of  substantial  thickness  in  a 
Mousterian  zone,  resting  upon  and  covered  by  thick  layers  of  a  pure  Mousterian  industry,  had 
never  been  previously  recorded  in  South  Africa,  though  some  indication  of  a  similar  state 
of  tilings  had  been  noted  by  L.  S.  B.  Leakey  in  East  Africa  in  certain  lake  terraces.  It  was 
realized,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  this  evidence  in  Bambata  Cave  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  interpretation  of  South  African  archaeology  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken  in  the  work 
of  excavation  and  observation.  The  actual  digging  of  the  respective  layers  was  done  by  me 
personally,  in  the  presence  of  Major  Harris,  who  assisted  in  the  sorting  of  the  artefacts  and 
in  the  measurements  and  observations,  and  he  is  able  to  confirm  the  facts  recorded.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  intrusive  layers  of  Lower  Bambata  culture  consisted  of  brown  sandy  cave- 
earth,  almost  devoid  of  wood  ash  and  charcoal  and  loose  in  texture,  whereas  the  Mousterian 
cave-earth  was  black  and  very  compact.  The  respective  layers  were  therefore  readily  dis- 
tinguisliable  by  their  colour  contrast,  and  the  contained  artefacts  presented  an  even  greater 
contrast  both  in  technique  and  in  material.  Those  from  the  Mousterian  level  were  large  in 
size  and  principally  made  from  flakes  of  green  lava,  and  true  burins  were  absent.  The  Bambata 
artefacts  were  much  smaller,  of  better  technique  and  chiefly  in  white  quartz  or  chalcedony, 
and  burins  in  both  materials  were  conspicuous. 
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From  a  careful  study  of  tMs  interesting  section  I  am  led  to  the  conviction  tliat  the  intrusive 
layers  of  Bambata  culture  (B.  1  and  B.  2),  represent  the  occupation  of  the  cave  by  an  early 
wave  of  Neanthropic  immigrants  who  came  into  this  region  from  the  north,  and  that  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  respective  occupations  is  indicative  of  the  contemporary  presence  in  the 
Matopos  of  the  two  races  of  men.  In  Europe  and  in  England,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  the  arrival  in  any  area  of  Neanthropic  Man  with  his  advanced  culture  marks  the  prompt 
and  total  eclipse  of  the  Mousterian,  and  there  is  no  evidence  suggesting  either  racial  or  cultural 
mixture  of  the  two.  Mousterian  Man  and  his  technique  just  falls  out  of  the  picture.  In 
Rhodesia,  however,  that  was  not  the  case,  for  the  thickness  of  the  intercalated  layers  in  the 
Bambata  Mousterian  clearly  proves  that  the  Neanthropic  immigrants  were  living  in  that  district 
practically  side  by  side  with  the  people  of  Mousterian  culture  for  a  long  period  of  time  before 
the  immigrants  became  dominant  there.  This  is  a  highly  important  and  interesting  fact. 
Further,  when  the  Neanthropic  influence  became  dominant  the  Bambata  culture,  from  its 
base  upwards,  reveals  strong  Mousterian  influences  whilst  retaining  its  Capsian  characteristics, 
and  the  term  Mousterio-Capsian  best  describes  this  culture.^  The  new-comers  absorbed  the 
best  elements  of  the  older  Mousterian  industry,  notably  the  point  which,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  they  developed  ultimately  into  a  long  slender  point,  almost  Solutrean  in  technique. 
In  the  Still  Bay  industry  of  the  Cape  Province,  which  is  the  final  expression  of  Bambata  culture, 
this  point  is  developed  still  further,  and  finally  emerges  as  a  long  blade  which,  in  form  and 
technique,  rivals  the  best  Solutrean  work  of  Europe.  The  evolution  in  South  Africa  of  Solutrean 
forms  and  technique  from  a  Mousterian  basis,  which  can  be  so  completely  demonstrated  there, 
suggests  that  the  European  Solutrean  may  perhaps  have  also  been  evolved  through  contact 
with  a  Mousterian  industry,  though  of  this  we  have,  at  present,  no  conclusive  evidence. 

Having  regard  to  the  evidence  of  cultural  mixture  in  Rhodesia,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
racial  mixture  also  took  place  there.  At  present  we  have  no  human  remains  to  enlighten 
us  on  that  important  point,  and  the  finding  of  a  skull  in  association  with  a  Bambata  industry 
is  much  to  be  desired.  Probably,  further  excavations  in  the  rear  of  the  cave  will  yield  human 
remains  of  this  date,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  will  show  some  Mousterian  characters 
if,  and  when,  they  are  found. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Braunholtz,  after  describing  the  excavations  at  the 
Johannesburg  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  the  superposition  of  the  Mousterian  layer 
upon  the  Neanthropic  might  possibly  be  due  to  sliding  of  the  heaped  up  older  material  and 
therefore  fortuitous,  and  not  a  true  stratification  such  as  I  interpreted  it.  This  point  was  also 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Braunholtz  in  the  discussion  following  my  report  to  the  Anthropological 
Institute  on  December  3rd,  1929.  After  giving  full  consideration  to  this  suggestion,  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  facts  and  cannot  be  upheld.  Upon  returning  to  the 
excavations  after  the  Johannesburg  Meeting,  and  having  in  mind  the  view  which  had  been  put 
forward,  I  carefully  re-examined  the  section  and  could  find  no  evidence  whatever  to  support 

^  "  Mousterio-Capsian  "  is  used  in  preference  to  "  Mousterio-Aurignacian,"  because  the  Capsian  of 
North  Africa  is  recognized  as  ancestral  to  the  European  Aurignacian,  and  is  the  typical  culture  of  North 
Africa  from  which,  no  doubt,  the  Neanthropic  influences  of  East  and  South  Africa  are  derived. 
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the  suggestion  of  a  sliding  action,  and  my  reading  of  tlie  section  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  Professor  I'Abbe  Breuil  wben  be  inspected  it.  To  remove  any  doubt,  however,  I  submit 
the  following  considerations.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  sectional  diagram  (Text-fig.  4)  that 
the  deposition  of  the  Acheulean  layer,  upon  which  the  Mousterian  rests,  roughly  conforms 
with  the  contour  of  the  bed-rock  of  the  cave,  and  that  the  deposition  of  the  overlying 
Mousterian  layer  has  followed  a  similar  coiu'se.  The  angle  of  slope  of  their  respective 
surfaces  is  15  degrees  for  the  Acheulean  and  for  the  Mousterian  13  degrees,  the  slight 
flattening  of  the  latter  being  due  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Neanthropic  layers  beneath  it, 
and  such  as  would  result  from  normal  deposition  under  such  circumstances.  No  sliding  of 
the  cave-earth  could  take  place  by  natural  means  unless  the  slope  of  the  accumulated  material 
exceeded  its  angle  of  repose  and  we  were  able  to  prove,  by  our  siftings  from  the  Mousterian 
level,  that  the  angle  of  repose  for  that  material  was  between  45  degrees  and  50  degrees.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  it  to  have  consistently  slipped  over  so  large  an  area  down  to  an  angle 
of  13  degrees  by  natural  movement.  Two  causes  might  be  evoked,  however,  viz.,  the  action 
of  wind  and  water,  and  the  effect  of  human  traffic  from  front  to  rear  of  the  cave.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  material  itself  suggesting  that  it  had  ever  been 
subjected  to  movement  by  these  agencies,  and  in  view  of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  contained 
artefacts,  we  may  definitely  rule  out  wind  action  as  impossible.  With  regard  to  the  action 
of  water,  in  my  opinion  the  upper  layer,  M.  3,  is  too  thick  and  too  consistent  for  it  to  have 
been  washed  into  the  cave,  and  had  either  M.  2  or  M.  3  been  so  introduced,  their  contents 
and  general  character  would  have  difiered  from  the  remainder  of  the  deposit ;  but  no  such 
difference  in  either  respect  was  observable,  though  carefully  looked  for.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  Mousterian  cave-earth  was  dense  in  texture  and  heavily 
carbonaceous,  whereas  the  Neanthropic  material  which  it  covered  was  loose  and  sandy  and 
brown  in  colour.  Had  the  older  cave-earth  been  washed  into  the  interior  during  storms,  being 
much  heavier,  it  would  have  ploughed  channels  into  the  lighter  cave-earth,  or  pushed  it  up 
into  waves,  and  not  formed  a  consistent  spread  blending  naturally  as  it  does  into  the  beds 
both  beneath  and  above  it.  With  regard  to  human  agency,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  the 
layer  M.  2  might  have  been  spread  over  B.  1  in  that  manner,  but  the  continued  traffic  of  an 
army  would  be  needed  to  place  the  thick  deposit  represented  by  M.  3  over  B.  2.^ 

During  the  excavation  of  the  Mousterian  zone  in  Area  1,  in  which  no  stratification  was 
visible,  true  bui'ins  were  thought  to  be  entirely  absent,  but  in  subsequent  sorting  and  studying 
the  material  since  returning  to  England,  six  of  these  typical  Neanthropic  artefacts  have  been 
discovered,  also  a  number  of  implements  in  white  quartz  which  obviously  belong  to  the  Bambata 
series.  The  indicative  markings  show  that  all  these  specimens  were  excavated  from  the  horizon 
which  conforms  with  the  B.  1  and  B.  2  zones  of  Area  2,  and  which  would  form  the  surface- 
level  of  the  cave  during  the  deposition  of  that  zone,  and  upon  which  they  were  dropped. 
They  could  not  have  been  introduced  in  any  other  way,  and  their  presence  upon  that 
horizon,  in  the  midst  of  a  Mousterian  deposit,  provides  further  proof  that  the  stratifica- 
tion occuring  in  Area  2  is  due  to  successive  occupations  and  not  to  any  fortuitous 
circumstances. 

1  See  note  at  end  of  paper. 
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I  have  already  stressed  the  marked  difierence  in  appearance  and  texture  of  the  stratified 
layers — ^the  Mousterian,  black,  compact  and  highly  carbonaceous  ;  the  Neanthropic,  brown, 
friable  and  sandy,  and  devoid  of  visible  carbonaceous  matter.  The  difierence  in  texture  is,  I 
believe,  significant.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sections  (Text-fig.  4)  that  the  Mousterian  layer  M.  3 
shows  signs  of  thinning  out  towards  the  north,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  this  zone  exists 
at  all  in  the  rear  of  the  cave  it  will  prove  to  be  represented  only  by  a  surface  spread.  The 
Mousterian  occupants  obviously  preferred  the  lighter  and  more  open  front  part  of  the  cave 
and  its  narrow  external  platform.  Possibly  they  slept  in  the  back  portion,  but  it  was  certainly 
in  the  forefront  that  they  chipped  their  implements  and  built  their  fires.  An  excavation  was 
made  on  the  slope  in  front  of  the  cave  in  the  hope  that  a  productive  talus  might  be  found  there, 
but  this  proved  to  consist  entirely  of  massive  granite  boulders  which  had  rolled  down  from  the  hill 
above.  These  were  piled  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  streamed  down  to  the  hollow  beneath 
it  in  a  jumbled  mass  (Text-fig.  4).  The  largest  of  the  boulders,  many  tons  in  weight,  are  visible 
above  the  present  surface,  and  also  strew  the  hollow.  It  was  found  impossible,  without  blasting, 
to  excavate  here  to  a  greater  depth  than  4  feet,  because  of  the  boulders,  and  very  few  artefacts 
were  found,  but  amongst  those  recovered,  near  the  bottom,  were  some  of  Mousterian  fades. 
It  was  evident  from  the  position  of  these  boulders  and  their  close  proximity  to  the  deep  relic 
bed  of  the  cave  that  in  Mousterian  times  they  had  formed  a  natural  defensive  barrier  across 
the  cave-mouth — a  not  infrequent  feature  of  Rhodesian  caves  and  rock-shelters.  Behind  this 
protection,  and  close  up  to  it,  the  Mousterian  occupants  had  lived  and  worked,  and  as  a  further 
protection  against  the  intrusion  of  wild  beasts,  had  lighted  fires  in  that  situation.^  The  early 
Neanthropic  occupants,  however,  preferred  to  inhabit  the  rear  of  the  cave,  and  from  the  southerly 
dip  of  the  stratums  B.  1  and  B.  2  it  is  probable  that  these  may  be  of  considerable  thickness 
there.  The  absence  of  charcoal,  or  indications  of  wood  ash,  in  the  portions  excavated  is 
remarkable  and  contrary  to  expectations  in  a  normal  occupation.  The  need  for  protective 
fixes  against  the  entrance  of  lions  and  other  carnivora  would  be  equally  pressing,  but,  if  such 
were  biiilt,  it  was  towards  the  back  of  the  cave,  and  further  excavations  will  no  doubt  reveal 
them  there.  The  choice  of  the  interior  by  these  people  cannot  be  explained  by  climatic  varia- 
tions. It  might  be  due  to  the  foulness  of  the  deposit  left  by  their  predecessors,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  would  be  particular  in  that  respect.  I  suggest  as  a  probable  explanation  that  the 
early  Neanthropic  pioneers  who  arrived  in  this  region,  being  in  small  bands  of  htmters,  would 
be  anxious  to  hide  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  observation  by  the  native  population 
who,  though  possessed  of  inferior  weapons,  would  have  the  advantage  of  numbers.  The  new- 
comers, therefore,  occupied  only  the  rear  of  the  cave,  and  lighted  as  few  fires  there  as  possible 
in  order  to  minimize  the  risk  of  discovery.  The  situation  of  the  fires  would  be  an  important 
point  and  experience  would  teach  that  the  back  of  the  cave  was  the  safest  position.  During 
the  excavations  it  was  observed  that  the  smoke  from  a  fire  lighted  8  feet  from  the  rear  wall 
rose  in  a  column  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  spread  itself  over  it,  and  emerged  from  the  mouth 
in  a  thin  cloud  which,  by  reason  of  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  granite  of  the  hill  above, 

^  The  lighting  of  such  protective  fires,  both  in  Mousterian  and  Neanthropic  times,  has  been  abimdantly 
demonstrated  in  the  Pin  Hole  Cave  excavations  at  Creswell  Crags,  Derbyshire  by  the  writer. 
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would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  invisible  at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fire  lighted  near 
the  entrance  formed  a  column  of  smoke  much  more  easily  noticeable.  This  explanation  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Neanthropic  people  at  length  obtained  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  cave,  and  became  dominant  in  the  area,  they  occupied  the  forefront,  and  built  their 
fires  where  the  Mousterian  folk  had  done  before  them.  The  resulting  deposit  (B.  3)  was 
consistently  black  throughout  its  thickness,  and  the  Mousterian  zone  merged  into  it  almost 
imperceptibly,  except  for  the  change  in  type  of  the  artefacts. 

Correlations  :  The  Wilton  Industry  (Text-pigs.  8,  9,  and  10.) 
The  Wilton  Culture  of  South  Africa  bears,  in  general,  the  same  relationship  to  its  Upper 
Paleolithic  cultures  that  the  Tardenoisian  bears  to  those  of  Europe.  It  is  a  microlithic  culture 
having  much  in  common  with  the  Tardenoisian,  and  probably  shares  the  same  origin.  Various 
phases  of  this  culture  have  a  wide  distribution  in  Africa,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Cape,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  from  North  Africa  by  a  later  wave  of  migrants 
following  the  same  course  as  the  earlier  one  which  carried  the  Capsian  culture  southwards.  In 
Kenya,  Mr.  Leakey  has  demonstrated  the  presence  there  of  an  early  phase  in  which  Capsian 
influences  are  very  marked.  In  its  progress  southwards  the  Capsian  elements  become  less 
pronounced  and  other  elements  are  developed,  and  in  its  final  expression  in  the  extreme  south, 
around  the  Cape,  the  culture  becomes  a  mixed  one,  including  bored  stone  tools  and  suggestions 
of  polishing  and  the  use  of  pottery.  In  Rhodesia,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  the  Wilton 
industries  exhibit  a  purer  phase  of  this  widespread  culture,  ancestral  to  those  of  the  Cape  and 
practically  unmixed.  Bored  stones  are  absent  and  the  typical  microliths  are  pigmy  crescents, 
triangles  and  scrapers  associated  with  beautifully  made  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  (Text-figs.  8  and  9). 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  between  the  final 
deposition  of  Bambata  culture  in  the  cave  and  the  coming  of  the  Wilton  people,  and  from  a  study 
of  Rhodesian  Wilton  industries  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Bambata  Wilton  is  probably 
a  middle  phase,  and  that  an  earlier  link  between  Bambata  culture  and  the  Bambata  Wilton 
is  to  be  found  in  the  microlithic  and  pigmy  industry  at  Sawmills,  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Neville 
Jones.  That  industry  includes  a  wider  range  of  tools,  and  they  display  more  distinctly  the 
Capsian  elements  than  the  normal  Rhodesian  phase  exhibits,  and  they  have  closer  affinities 
with  the  East  African  microlithic  cultures  discovered  by  Mr.  Leakey.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bambata  Wilton  is  in  general  fades  earlier  than  that  of  Nswatugi  Cave,  in  the  Matopos, 
or  Gokomere  Cave,  near  Fort  Victoria,  and  the  presence  of  a  later  series  of  wall-paintings  in  or 
near  both  these  caves  supports  this  view.  Therefore,  I  assign  the  Bambata  Wilton  to  a  middle 
phase  of  the  Rhodesian  Wilton.  Amongst  the  characteristic  tools  of  this  industry  the  presence 
of  the  burin  should  be  noted,  in  both  pigmy  and  microlithic  forms  (Text-fig.  10). 

Correlation  op  Bambata  Culture  and  Cave-Paintings. 
Gumani  Cave. 

Confirmative  evidence  respecting  the  correlation  of  middle  Bambata  culture  with  the 
earlier  phase  of  wall-paintings  was  obtained  in  a  typical  rock-shelter  about  two  miles  south-east 
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FIO.  7.  SECTION  OF  EXCAVATED  AREA.     OUMANI  CAVE. 
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FIG.  8.— WILTON  INDUSTRY.  (1)  TO  (14)  CRESCENTS;  (15)  TO  (27)  TRIANGLES;  (28)  TO  (33)  INDICATE  THE 
TENDENCY  OF  CRESCENTS  TO  MERGE  INTO  TRIANGLES  ;  (34)  TO  (37)  PIGMY  BLADES  ;  (38)  TO  (40)  MODIFIED  BLADES  ; 
(41)  TO  (53)  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  BACKED  BLADES,  (OR  vice  Versa)  ;    (54)  TO  (61)  TRAPEZOIDAL  BLADES  AND  MODIFIED 

FORMS;  (62)  TO  (65)  piercers;  (66)  to  (77)  ostrich  egg-shell  beads  and  stages  in  the  production  of 

BEADS  ;  (72)  LARGE  BLADE  ;  (73),  (74)  BLADES  IN  INDURATED  SHALE  ;  (75)  RED  HiEMATITE  PENCIL  (UPPER  BAMBATA)  ; 

(76)  BONE  pin.  (\.) 
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FIG.  9.  WILTON  TNDUSTKT.      ( 1 )  TO  (31)  SCEAPBRS  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES  ;   (32),  (33)  PIERCERS  ;   (34)  TO  (36)  NOTCHED 

SGRAPEES ;  (37)  TO  (39)  EXAMPLES  OF  lames  ecaillees;  (41)  end  of  quartz  pestle  ;  (42)  compressor  of  green 

LAVA.  (|.) 
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of  tlie  camp,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Maleme  River  (PL  XXXVI,  Figs.  2 
and  3).  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  native,  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  wall- 
painting  in  both  early  and  late  styles. 

The  superposition  agrees  with  that  of  the  Bambata  paintings  in  regard  to  colour,  the 
oldest  being  the  representation  of  a  rhinoceros  in  faded  yellow,  upon  which  is  superimposed^ 
in  red,  the  drawing  of  an  eland.  The  later  paintings  include  groups  of  small  figures,  in  red,, 
representing  hunting  scenes  and  drawings  of  baboons  and  antelopes.  These  are  small  in  size 
and  similar  in  style  and  technique  to  the  latest  Bambata  series.  There  is  also  a  giraffe  in  a 
purple  shade,  the  spots  being  depicted  by  dots  and  blotches,  which  probably  belongs  to  a  late 


FIG.   10. — WILTON  INDUSTRY,  BURINS.     (1)  TO  (8)  PIGMY  BURINS  IN  QUARTZ  AND  CHALCEDONY  ; 
(9)  TO  (13)  ANGLE   BURINS  IN  OPTICAL  QUARTZ  AND  CHALCEDONY.  (y.) 


phase,  but  this  is  much  weathered  and  difficult  to  detect.  The  shelter  was  found  to  contain 
a  rich  Wilton  industry,  similar  to  that  of  Bambata,  including  pigmy  burins  and  ostrich  egg-shell 
beads,  etc.  In  view  of  the  presence  of  the  earlier  superimposed  paintings  and  their  similarity 
in  style  to  the  old  Bambata  series,  assigned  to  the  Middle  Bambata  cultural  phase  on,  the  strati- 
graphical  evidence  already  discussed,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  trial  excavation  in  this  shelter 
(Text-figs.  6  and  7).  This  revealed  Wilton  culture  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  enclosed  in  humus  and  a 
sandy  grey  ash.  Beneath  this  surface  deposit  was  a  6-inch  layer  of  sandy  gravel,  entirely 
steT'ile  and  devoid  of  all  indications  of  Wilton  or  other  culture,  but  covering  at  its  base 
a  definite  occupation  layer  composed  of  dark  carbonaceous  material.  This  layer  con- 
tained typical  Middle  Bambata  tools  in  green  diorite  and  milky  quartz,   including  a 
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roughly  made  point  and  several  burins.  The  excavation  was  continued  to  a  depth  of  3  feet, 
but  was  sterile  beneath  the  12-inch  level,  and  the  occupation  by  Neanthropic  people  appeared 
to  be  confined  to  the  Middle  Bambata  phase.  The  surface,  however,  for  a  considerable  distance 
north  of  the  shelter  yielded  numerous  typical  tools  of  Bambata  culture  in  quartz  which  appear 
to  belong  to  the  Upper  series,  but  as  no  points  were  found  their  horizon  is  indefinite. 

Nswatugi  Cave. 

This  is  a  fissure  cave,  situated  about  four  miles  east  of  Whitewater,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Matopos,  and  contains  an  important  and  extensive  series  of  wall-paintings  which  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  rather  later  in  date  than  those  of  Bambata  Cave  and  exhibit  a  more  advanced 
technique  (PI.  XXXV,  Fig.  3).  The  cave  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Neville  Jones,  andis  described 
in  his  book  The  Stone  Age  in  Rhodesia}  From  an  examination  of  the  implements  collected  by 
him  from  a  trial  excavation  in  the  fioor  of  the  cave,  and  supported  by  persoral  investigations 
there  on  two  occasions,  I  am  satisfied  that  Upper  Bambata  culture  is  present  beneath  the 
Wilton  level,  as  a  study  of  the  superimposed  paintings  leads  one  to  anticipate.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  floor  deposit  here  is  a  deep  one,  and  that  when  the  cave  is  excavated  an 
interesting  stratification  will  be  obtained. 

The  Wilton  industry  is  a  later  phase  than  that  of  Bambata,  as  already  noted.  It  is 
unusually  well  represented  here  and,  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  waU-paintings,  it  should 
yield  valuable  results  and  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  type  station  of  later  Rhodesian  Wilton. 
The  range  of  tools  is  a  wide  one,  and  they  show  an  advanced  technique.  Bone  tools  of  good 
workmanship  were  found  by  Mr.  Jones,  also  pierced  bone  and  stone  amulets,  and  exquisitely 
made  pigmy  borers  in  clear  quartz,  in  addition  to  the  usual  pigmy  crescents  and  scrapers. 
Pigmy  burins  were  obtained  during  our  superficial  examination  of  the  floor  and  tools  of  Bambata 
culture,  when  a  small  trial  hole  was  dug. 

Correlations  in  the  Valley  East  op  Bambata. 
Careful  investigations  were  made  of  the  river  terraces  and  stream  beds  in  the  valley  east 
of  the  cave,  and  the  main  stream  and  most  of  its  tributaries  were  followed  to  their  source  north- 
wards. Near  the  head  of  the  main  stream  two  rough  coup-de-poings  were  collected  in  its  bed, 
both  heavily  rolled.  Their  original  position  is  uncertain,  but  is  believed  to  be  a  pebble  bed 
which  lies  beneath  the  oldest  aUuvium.  In  facies  and  in  material  the  tools  are  similar  to  those 
excavated  from  the  base-level  of  the  cave.  Three  aggradation  terraces  exist  in  the  valley,  all  of 
extensive  thickness.  Good  exposures  of  the  second  and  third  are  revealed  at  several  points  where 
cut  through  by  the  stream,  and  form  beds  of  grey  to  white  sandy  alluvium  (PI.  XXXVI,  Fig.  1). 
The  third  and  most  recent  terrace  is  banked  against  the  second,  which  in  turn  blankets  the  first. 
The  oldest  alluvium  is  nowhere  cut  through  by  the  main  stream,  but  is  exposed  in  a  lateral  tri- 
butary valley.  Resting  upon  this  oldest  alluvium  and  enclosed  within'its  upper  surface,  is  the  work- 
shop site  of  early  Mousterian  fades  which  has  already  been  referred  to  and  described  iti  dealing 
with  the  Mousterian  level  of  Area  1  of  the  cave.     This  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  Bambata 


1  p.  80  ff.,  Figs.  32-35. 
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FIG  11.— BAMBATA  CULTTOE.  POINTS.  (1)  TO  (4)  UPPER  BAMBATA,  WORKED  ON  BOTH  FACES  ;  (.5)  TO  (7)  I 
BAMBATA.  UPPER  FACE  TRIMMED  ALL  OVER,  LOWER  FACE  SLIGHTLY  RETOUCHED.  (1),  (3)  AND  (4)  MILKY  Q 
(2)  OPTICAL  QUARTZ  ;   (5)   PINK  SILCRETE  ;   (6)  GREEN  INDURATED  SHALE  ;  (7)  BROWN  CHALCEDONY.  (y.) 
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riG.  12. — (1)  TO  (4)  LOWER  BAMBATA  POINTS,  WOEKEn  ON  UPPER  FACE  ONLY.  UNDERSIDE  IS^A  FLAKE  SURFACE,  AS  IN 
(1)B.  (5)  TO  (12)  POINTS  FROM  THE  MOUSTERIAN  LEVELS.  (5)  AND  (9)  "BROAD  "  POINTS,  (6),  (7),  (8),  (11)  AND  (12) 
"  NARROW  "  POINTS.  (10)  MODIFIED  NOTCHED  BASE  POINT,  IN  INDURATED  SHALE.  (1),  (4),  (5),  (9)  AND  (11)  IN  MILKY 
QUARTZ.  (8)  IN  PINK  CHALCEDONIC  QUARTZ.  (2)  AND  (3)  IN  RED  CHALCEDONY.  (6),  (7),  AND  (12)  IN  GREEN  LAVA. 
IN  EACH  CASE  THE   UNDERSIDE  IS  A  FLAKE  SURFACE  AND  THE  BULB  TRIMMED.      THE  ARROWS  INDICATE  POSITION  OF 

BULB  AND  STRIKING  PLATFORM.  (-!-.) 
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FIG    13       BAMBATA  CULTOEE.-(l)   TO   (7)  SERIES  OF  BUKINS  TYPICAL  OF  ALL  ZONES  ;     (1)   AND   (2)       SCREWDEIVER " 
BXTEINS-    (3)   AND   (4)   DOUBLE  ENDED  "ANGLE"  BURINS;   (5)    BURIN   busqud   (RARE)  ;    (6)  "SINGLE     BLOW  BURIN, 
(7)    KEELED  END-SCRARER;     (8)    STEEP  TRIMMED    END    AND    SIDE    SCRAPER;     (13)   ^^^^^.^^ ^'H^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
9    MODIFIED  NOTCHED  BASE  POINT  (UPPER  ZONE  ONLY) ,  TRIMMED  ON  BOTH  SURFACES  ;   (10),  (11)  AND  (12)  PIERCERS 

14)  LAME  ecMdllee,  on  a  crystal  of  clear  quartz;   (15)  to  (17)  microlithio  backed  blades;   (18)  to  (j2) 

POINTS  !nD  BACK;d  blades  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES.  (3),  (4),  (5),  (14),  (17)  AND  (21)  WORKED  IN  OPTICAL  QUARTZ  ; 
(6),   (13),   (15)   A.ND   (16)   WORKED  IN  CHALCEDONIC  MATERIAL;    REMAINDER  WORKED  IN  FINE  WHITE    QUARTZ.  [i-} 


FIG.   14. — LOWEE  PALEOLITHIC  LEVEL;   TYPICAL  COUp-de-poiugS .  (f.) 
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Mousterian  and  may  be  earlier.  The  second  alluvium  does  not  appear  to  be  implementiferous, 
but  the  third  alluvium  contained  tools  of  Bambata  culture,  including  a  point  typical  of  the 
Upper  phase  and  a  few  burins.  Wilton  artefacts  were  confined  to  the  existing  land  surface. 
My  reading  of  this  geological  evidence  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Solomon,  Geologist  to  the 
East  African  Archseological  Expedition,  and  its  leader,  Mr.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  when  they  visited 
us,  and  they  personally  collected  artefacts  from  the  alluvium. 

Mr.  Solomon  has  since  provided  me  with  notes  on  his  geological  observations  in  this 
district,  which  are  added  as  an  appendix  to  this  paper. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  stratification  of  the  cultures  in  the  valley  alluvium  is  exactly 
that  of  the  cave  section. 

Gave  of  the  Trumpeter. 

This  is  a  large  rock-shelter  situated  near  a  high  plateau  amidst  the  range  on  the  east  of 
Bambata  Valley,  and  due  east  of  Bambata  Cave  itself  (PI.  XXXVIL  Fig.  1).  It  is  most  difficult  to 
find  and  was  stumbled  upon  by  accident  when  first  making  our  way  to  Bambata.  It  appears  to  have 
no  native  name.  There  are  two  groups  of  paintings  and  a  detached  figure.  One  group  consists 
of  a  procession  of  small  figures  in  red  and  of  the  later  style,  the  other  is  more  interesting  and 
with  the  figure  of  the  trumpeter  is  illustrated  in  PL  XXXVII,  Figs.  2  and  3.  The  representation  of 
the  trumpeter  is,  up  to  the  present,  the  only  known  example  and  is  executed  boldly  in  dark  red.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  length  of  the  trumpet  is  one-third  greater  than  the  height  of  the  man.  this 
exaggeration  being  no  doubt  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  trumpet.  The  head-dress 
is  similar  to  that  seen  upon  some  of  the  latest  (Wilton)  Bambata  cave -paintings  (PI.  B),  but  the 
technique  of  the  drawing  is  less  refined  and  the  outline  harder.  The  remaining  group  (PI. 
XXXVII,  Fig.  3)  is  of  earlier  date,  possibly  late  Bambata  culture,  and  executed  in  chocolate 
brown.  The  drawing  and  general  technique  is  distinctly  better  than  that  of  the  trumpeter,  as  will  be 
observed  from  a  study  of  the  female  figure  on  the  left,  the  lines  of  which  are  most  skilfully 
drawn ;  also  the  skirt  with  fringe  of  tails  and  suspended  articles.  The  group  is  assumed  to  represent 
the  performance  of  magical  rites,  probably  connected  with  the  deliverance  of  the  pregnant  woman 
in  the  centre,  or  to  ensure  pregnancy  as  represented.  Apart  from  the  figures,  the  remainder 
of  the  composition  is  too  mystical  to  be  interpreted,  but  the  form  on  the  right  bears  certain 
resemblances  to  a  conventionaUzed  mantis,  which  frequently  appears  in  the  much  later  Bush- 
man art  of  the  South.  The  position  of  this  group  as  reproduced  is  not  in  true  relationship 
with  the  figure  of  the  trumpeter,  which  on  the  rock  is  situated  several  feet  to  the  right.  Though 
several  trial  holes  were  dug  here,  no  indication  of  occupation  was  obtained  earlier  than  the 
present-day  Matabele. 

Conclusions. 

The  excavation  of  Bambata  Cave  has  given  us,  for  the  first  time  in  South  Africa,  a  stratified 
sequence  of  cultures  from  Acheulean  to  Wilton,  the  African  equivalent  of  the  European 
Tardenoisian,  and  has  estabhshed  the  fact  that  this  sequence  is  in  agreement  with  that  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  this  work  has  been  the  clear  evidence  provided 
by  the  section  in  Area  2  of  the  long  occupation  of  the  cave  by  Mousterian  man,  the  incoming 
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of  Homo  sapiens,  and  tlie  fact  that  for  a  very  long  period,  of  time  these  two  races  of  men  were 
liviag  in  the  region  of  the  Matopos,  practically  side  by  side,  and  occupied  the  cave  alternately, 
each  preserving  a  pure  culture.  That  some  such  evidence  would  ultimately  be  found  had 
already  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Leakey's  discoveries  in  certain  valley  gravels  of  Kenya,  which 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  races  were  contemporary  there.  This  had  not  previously 
been  definitely  demonstrated,  however,  in  a  cave  deposit.  The  excavations  have  also 
revealed  the  effect  of  fusion  between  elements  of  Mousterian  culture  and  the  Capsian  culture 
of  the  Neanthropic  immigrants  and  indicated  the  possible  origiu,  and  line  of  evolution,  of  the 
European  Solutrean  technique.  Striking  evidence  has  been  obtained  for  the  correlation  of 
the  early  Rhodesian  cave  art  with  the  culture  of  the  Neanthropic  immigrants,  which,  together 
with  the  Capsian  character  of  the  associated  culture,  establishes  an  important  link  with  the 
Aurignacian  culture  of  Europe  and  supports  the  evidence  in  favour  of  a  common  origin  for 
the  two  cultures  in  the  Capsian  of  North  Africa.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence,  together  with 
that  derived  from  Mr.  Leakey's  discoveries  in  East  Africa,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Homo  sapiens  evolved  the  Capsian  culture  in  the  region  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  that  the 
increasing  aridity  and  ultimate  drying  up  of  that  region  suppHed  the  impulse  which  drove 
him  out  in  successive  bands,  northwards  into  Europe  and  south-east,  by  way  of  the  Eift  Valley 
and  Great  Lakes  of  Eastern  Africa,  into  Rhodesia  and  beyond.  There  he  apparently  found  a 
population  of  Mousterian  culture  and  probably  of  a  Neanderthaloid  stock,  over  which,  after 
an  interval  of  dual  occupation  of  the  country,  the  new-comers  became  dominant.  Possibly 
there  was  a  fusion  of  blood,  but  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  strong  cultural  fusion.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  Wilton  microlithic  culture  and  that  which  is  so  widespread  over  East  and 
North  Africa,  and  finds  expression  in  the  European  Tardenoisian,  implies  a  similar  migratory 
movement  from  a  centre  in  Northern  Africa.  The  evidence  for  its  transmission  in  Africa 
from  north  to  south  is  very  strong  and  follows  the  same  route  as  the  earher  Capsian  spread. 
The  discovery  in  the  Bambata  excavations  of  the  presence  of  a  pigmy  burin  in  this  culture  and 
its  confirmation  on  almost  every  site  visited  is  an  important  one  and  establishes  a  closer  link 
with  the  European  pigmy  cultures. 

Generally. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  Report  it  has  proved  impossible  fully  to  illustrate  and  describe 
the  wide  range  of  tools  represented  in  the  Bambata  culture  and  Mousterian  industry,  or  to 
illustrate  and  describe  in  adequate  detail,  the  important  series  of  paintings  forming  the  frieze 
of  the  cave  and  their  superpositions,  all  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  deal  with  in  further  Reports. 
Only  type  tools  are  figured  and  two  representative  groups  of  wall-paintings  ;  but  Plates  "  A  " 
and  "  B,"  reproduced  in  colour,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  technique  and  the  various  colours 
employed,  and  illustrate  a  typical  series  of  superpositions. 

Visitors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  Miss  Kitson,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Solomon,  of  the  East  African 
Archaeological  Expedition,  visited  the  cave  from  July  13th  to  15th  and  also  took  part  in  an 
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exploration  of  the  valley  east  of  Bambata.  Professor  I'Abbe  Breuil  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harper 
KeUey  visited  and  inspected  the  excavation  from  August  17th  to  19th.  Professor  Breuil 
carefully  examined  the  sections  and  went  over  the  collected  artefacts.  He  expressed  agreement 
with  the  writer's  interpretation  of  the  sections  and  with  the  classification  of  the  implements 
and  the  gradual  development  of  the  Bambata  culture  which  they  displayed.  On  August  21st 
the  work  was  visited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Braunholtz,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  on  various  occasions 
by  other  members  of  the  British  Association.  The  Rev.  NevUle  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones  spent 
several  week-ends  with  us  and  also  visited  the  excavations  from  time  to  time. 

Sincere  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  University  of  Capetown,  and  the  various  Societies, 
Institutions,  and  private  individuals  who  provided  the  funds  of  the  Expedition,  and  to  the 
Rev.  Neville  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  numerous  friends  in  South  Africa  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  invaluable  advice  and  assistance.  Personally,  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
Major  T.  Harris  and  my  son,  W.  L.  Armstrong,  for  their  strenuous  work  and  unfailing 
loyalty,  without  which  this  work  would  not  have  been  accomplished. 

APPENDIX. 

Some  Evidence  of  Geologically  Recent  Changes  of  Climate  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
By  J.  D.  Solomon,  B.A. 

Evidence  of  periods  of  aridity  during  comparatively  recent  times  is  shown  in  most  of  the  river  sections 
in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Zambesi.  This  note  is  based  on  a  brief  examination  of  sections  seen  near 
Bambata  Cave,  at  the  Chelmer  Spruit,  on  the  Gwaai  river  near  the  Lupane  Hotel,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  Bulawayo-Gwelo  road  crosses  the  Shangani  river. 

At  the  Chelmer  section  the  sequence  of  events  was  as  follows  :- — 

(1)  An  arid  period  resulting  in  the  formation  of  much  Kunkar  in  the  Karroo  sandstones  and  shales. 

This  may  be  of  Tertiary  date. 

(2)  A  period  of  valley  cutting,  towards  the  close  of  which  some  aggradation  occurred,  with  the  produc- 

tion of  a  grey  sandy  alluvium,  often  showing  marked  false-bedding.  This  older  alluvium  only 
appears  in  a  few  places,  as  the  river  appears  to  have  somewhat  changed  its  course  subsequently 
to  its  deposition. 

(3)  A  second  period  of  valley  cutting,  towards  the  close  of  which  arid  conditions  set  in,  with  the  result 

that  the  valley  became  filled  up  with  a  red  alluvium  with  patches  of  gravel ;  these  gravels  are 
implementif  erous . 

(4)  Further  valley  cutting,  with  two  pauses  resulting  in  the  formation  of  degradation  terraces,  on  the 

latter  of  which  wisps  of  gravel  still  remain  ;    they  contain  both  rolled  and  unrolled  implements. 

Thus  we  see  here  evidence  for  three  main  periods  of  valley  erosion,  i.e.  a  comparatively  wet  period, 
separated  and  preceded  by  periods  during  which  a  desert  climate  must  have  prevailed. 

Almost  identical  sequences  are  seen  at  the  Gwaai  and  Shangani  sections,  but  neither  the  older  alluvium 
nor  the  first  of  the  two  later  degradation  terraces  are  well  developed.  Mi-.  Maufe,  the  Director  of  the 
Rhodesian  Geological  Survey,  informs  me,  however,  that  in  other  neighbouring  valleys  the  older  alluvium 
is  well  developed. 

In  the  stream  section  near  the  Bambata  Cave  conditions  are  rather  different,  as  the  supply  of  material 
was  such  as  to  cause  greater  aggradation  than  in  the  lower-lying  sections  described  above.  Three  aggrada- 
tion terraces  alone  can  be  distinguished  ;  the  alluvium  of  the  youngest  can  be;  seen  banked  against  that  of 
»  middle  one.  No  definite  exposure  of  the  oldest  alluvium  can  be  distinguished,  but  its  terrace  can  clearly 
be  distinguished  in  several  places. 
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These  alluvia  are  of  coarse  texture,  and  are  fuU  of  fresh  felspars.  They  also  contain  lenticules  of  torrential 
gravels  in  some  places.    In  any  case,  they  are  clearly  the  deposits  of  an  arid  climate. 

In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  aggradation  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Zambesi  river-system  has  been 
caused  by  a  oHmate  more  arid  than  at  the  present  day,  for  the  rivers  are  far  from  being  graded  to  any  fixed 
base-level,  and  are  degrading  their  beds  at  the  present  time. 

Relation  to  Palceolithic  Cultures. 

(a)  Wilton. — Implements  of  the  Wilton  culture  are  found  only  on  the  surface,  and  belong  to  the  present 
period  of  vaUey  cutting. 

(b)  Bamhata  Culture. — Implements  of  this  type  liave  been  found  in  the  youngest  alluvium  near  the 

Bambata  Cave  itself  ;  they  also  occur  unrolled  in  the  gravel  resting  on  the  younger  denudation 
terrace  at  Chelmer. 

(c)  Earlier  Mousterian. — This  culture  occurs  in  the  red  alluvium  at  Chelmer ;  also  a  few  crude  forms 

have  been  obtained  from  the  older  alluvium  there.  The  cruder  types  are  in  general  rolled  when 
foxuid  in  the  red  alluvium. 

(d)  Stellenbosch  {Acheulean  fades). — These  have  so  far  been  found  only  on  the  lower  degradation  terrace 

and  are,  curiously,  not  much  rolled.    Their  position  is  uncertain. 

(e)  Stellenbosch  [Chellean  fades). — Implements  of  this  type,  together  with  a  very  crude  flake  side-scraper, 

were  collected  from  the  gravels  associated  with  red  alluvium  at  the  Shangani  and  also  in  the  higher 
terrace  of  the  Gwaai.  They  were  much  rolled. 
{/)  Pebble  Culture  (probably  Kafuan  of  Wayland). — Indications  of  a  pebble  culture  were  found  in  a 
plateau  gravel  on  the  high  ground  between  Gwelo  and  the  Shangani  river  ;  this  gravel  is  intersected 
by  all  the  valley  systems  and  is  therefore  earlier  than  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  represents 
an  old  base-level ;  it  consists  of  very  well-rounded  pebbles,  but  Mr.  Maufe  suggests  that  these  may 
be  derived  from  a  conglomerate  bed  in  the  Karroo. 


These  data  may  best  be  summarized  in  tabular  foim. 


Chmatic  period. 

Representative  at 
Bambata. 

Representative  at 
Chelmer,  etc. 

Culture. 

Present  wet  period. . . 
Dry  interval       ...  ... 

3rd  wet  period 

2nd  dry  period   

2nd  wet  period 

1st  dry  period 
1st  wet  period 

Present  river  cutting 
Youngest  alluvium 
Period  of  erosion 

Middle  alluviiim   

Period  of  erosion 

Oldest  alluvium 

Present  river  cutting 
Lower  degradation  terrace 
Period  of  cutting  down  to 
lower  degradation  terrace 
Red  alluvium 

Cutting  of  valley  now  filled 
by  red  alluvium 

Older  alluvium   

Oldest  valley  cutting 

Shangani  plateau  gravels  ... 

Wilton. 
Bambata. 

Mousterian  fairly 
advanced. 

Mousterian. 
Acheulean  Crude 
CheUean  fades. 
Kafuan. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  culture  found  in  an  alluvium  is  regarded  as  belonging  substantially  to  the  wet 
period  preceding  the  formation  of  such  alluvium  ;  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  there  can  have  been  much 
habitation  at  a  time  when  the  climate  was  much  drier  than  at  the  present  day. 

[Note. — In  making  the  suggestion  of  displacement  of  the  original  stratification,  I  had  in  mind  also  the 
possibility  of  a  dehberate  levelling  down  by  Bambata  folk  of  earlier  banked-up  Mousterian  deposits  over 
then'  own  commencing  deposits.  However,  in  view  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  account  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sistency of  these  interlocking  strata,  I  do  not  now  think  that  this  suggestion  can  be  uf)held  as  at  all 
probable.— H.  J.  B.]    ,  
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FIG.   1.  ASCENDING  BAJVIBATA.     TOP  OF  FIEST  PITCH,  LOOKING  EAST  ACROSS  THE  VALLEY. 


FIG.  2. — ASCENDING  BAMBATA.      APPEOACHING  THE  CAVE.     POSITION  OF  CAVE  INDICATED  BY  ARROW. 

SUMMIT  BEACON  ON  RIGHT. 


FIG.  3. — CASTLE  KOPJES  IN  VALLEY  EAST  OF  BAMBATA.     BAMBATA  HILL  IN  BACKGROUND. 
POSITION  OF  CAVE  INDICATED  BY  ARROW, 
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FIG.  2. — BAMBATA  CAVE,  SIDE  VIEW. 
RHODESIAN  ARCH^OLOGICAL  EXPEDITION. 


[I'lulo  by  II.  J.  BmunlioUz. 
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■FIG.  3. 

^Ct-  1-  ABEA  1,  LOOKING  WEST,  SHOWING  DEFENSIVE  WALL  IN  UPPER  BAMBATA  ZONE.     PROFESSOR  l'ABBE  BRBUIL  AND 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG  ON  THE  6-FOOT  STAGE.      REV.  NEVILLE  JONES  AND  MRS.  JONES  ABOVE. 
FIG.  2. — COUP-DE-POING  in  situ  AT  14-POOT  LEVEL  OF  AREA  1  ;    ALSO  QUARTZ  ARTEFACTS. 
FIG.  3. — WALL  PAINTINGS,  NSWATUGI  CAVE. 
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